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The Secret of the 
Christmas Spirit 


FROM A SERMON 


Sometimes we just have to pause and wonder why it is that Christmas has 
such a never-failing power upon our hearts and thoughts. For it is a fact 
which none but the most hardened cynic would even so much as call in ques- 
tion that there is this never-failing power in the Christmas season. We 
speak of it as ‘‘the Christmas spirit.’”” It is something very potent, very 
undeniable. When we analyze it, we find it to consist of warm-heartedness, 
geniality, mutual trust, and good-nature, the desire to see others happy, and 
to make others happy so far as we can. We find that the Christmas spirit 
contains also a very real strain of pure religion, a willingness to believe that 
there is an inherent goodness in our human nature, and that there is an ele- 
ment of promise in our human life which the past has not yet fully manifested, 
but which nevertheless is there in spite of all disguises and discouragements, 
and that the future will bring forth and establish that inherent goodness in 
something of its real power, and fulfill that promise in something of its bright- 
ness and grandeur. In other words, there is the element of spiritual trust in 
our Christmas spirit, trust in the essential dignity and worth of human nature, 
and trust in the better and truer future of our human living. And along with 
that trust there goes an attitude of spiritual expectancy, a readiness to believe 
that the future contains better things for our world and for our human life 
than any the past has known. Warm-heartedness, good-nature, the desire to 
make others happy, faith in our humanity, and expectancy toward the future 
—these are the component elements of our so-called Christmas spirit. 
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Prince of Peace 


HE NATIVITY OF JESUS still excites the 

imagination of the world. Attended with 
legends, mingled with early Germanic traditions 
entirely apart from the Christian teaching, Christ- 
mas still arouses anticipation of its coming and 
regret at its going as no other festival or holiday. 
The day is celebrated alike by travelers in the 
desert, by sailors at sea, by lumbermen deep in 
northern forests, by tourists in the tropics, by those 
who dig in mines and those who sit in counting- 
houses, by those who buy in the market-place and 
by those who sell, by the President in the White 
House and the humble citizen in the cottage, by 
those who work and those who play, by Protestant 
and Catholic, by churches, lodges, clubs, and com- 
munities. Hardly a home in the land but will have 
its Christmas tree and Christmas dinner. More 
and more, towns and cities are erecting community 
trees in the public square, adorning them with vari- 
colored lights, and on Christmas Eve the people 
go forth singing carols about them. 

There is little danger that celebration of the 
Advent of Jesus will grow less. On the other 
hand, evidence points to the fact that Christmas 
this year will be more widely celebrated than ever. 
And what is more important, the celebration will 
be in keeping with the spirit of the event. Of late 
the old custom of carol-singing on Christmas Eve 
has been revived. Gifts for Salvation Army din- 
ners have been more generous. Churches and club 
organizations have entered more heartily into the 
real purpose of the festival. Christmas is a day 
to give rather than to receive, in memory of the 
gift of the Christ-child to the ‘world. It is a day 
to rejoice at the proclamation of the message of 
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peace on earth, good-will to men. It is a day to 
lay aside jealousy, rancor, and hate; a day to prac- 
tice neighborly kindness, generosity, and forgive- 
ness. It is\ the one day in the year when the 
Brotherhood of Man is realized most of all, not 
only in preaching, but in doing. 

No other day sees more generous giving, nét 
alone to friends, but to all good and charitable pur- 
poses. No other day sees so many children made 
happy, so many dreary lives brightened, so many 
sad and despairing sent. on their way rejoicing. 
The custom prevails in some States for the Gover- 
nor to issue his pardons for the year on Christmas 
morning; and in many prisons, inmates are given 
parole to visit their homes. 

The spirit of festivity and rejoicing is abroad in 
the land, rung out by the bells, caroled by the 
Singers, sent through city, village, and country- 
side by the Christmas pack of the postman. To-day 
as at no previous season, many by voice and pen are 
asking the nations to sign a contract ensuring per- 
manent peace. No one wants another war. Pub- 
lic opinion throughout the world demands that the 
teachings of the Prince of Peace be not only pro- 
claimed, but applied. Merchants, sensitive to the 
demands of buyers, are putting on the market a 
much smaller number of toy soldiers, swords, and - 
guns than in past years. Fathers and mothers 
simply will not buy them, because they do not want 
their children even to play at the horrible game of 
war. 

The time is upon us when he who was proclaimed 
Prince of Peace shall become so in fact. Those 
who won by the sword, where are they? Where . 
are the kingdoms they made? Empires founded by 
Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon 
hardly survived the days of their organizers. But 
the empire founded by the Prince of Peace, obscure 
and humble at first, has grown with the years, until 
to-day it girdles the earth and towers to the stars. 
Still the angel song echoes as clearly as ever down 
the years, “Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 


Threat and Promise 


After the following editorial was written and in type, a 
most dramatie 4nd impressive event occurred in New York 
on last Sunday morning. Dr. Leighton Parks, Episcopal 
scholar, preacher, and churchman, rector of the famous St. 
Bartholomew's Church, put aside the vestments of his 
priesthood belonging to the service he was conducting, and 
in his unofficial doctor’s gown stepped into the pulpit and 
declared he was ready to be tried for heresy because he, 
Dr. Parks, does not believe in the virgin birth or the 
bodily resurrection. Dr. Parks is a “liberal” and in this 
extraordinary challenge takes his place on the side of 
Bishop Lawrence. THr Recister will later take full 
account of the matter. 


OW FUNDAMENTALISM with its threat of 

schism and its promise of reformation has 
got into the vitals of the Episcopal Church. It is 
revealed in the controversy over Bishop William 
Lawrence. Dr. Elwood Worcester, who is presi- 
dent of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, a country- 
wide body of “liberal” clergymen, and famous also 
as founder of the Emmanuel Movement, says, “We 
have watched the fundamentaHets=t in the othes 
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churches, and were congratulating ourselves that 
we were open-minded and liberal enough to escape 
it, when suddenly it flares up in our very midst.” 
_ United States Senator George Wharton Pepper 
is held accountable for putting over the vote 
against the liberal side, in the recent meeting of 
the bishops in Dallas, Tex., which declared that the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed must be 
accepted literally and in all details by every 
deacon, priest, and bishop in the church. Ags a 
consequence, the whole communion is already 
divided into two parties. Every priest and layman 
is being counted. Dr. Worcester faces the facts 
and the possibilities frankly.. Speaking of the pas- 
toral letter against Bishop Lawrence which the 
Churchmen’s Union has indignantly protested, 
he says, “Whether the letter will cause a perma- 
nent rift in the church, or may even cause a 
break-up of Protestant Christianity, will depend 
largely on whether the fundamentalists decide to 
institute a campaign of trials and persecution.” 
That is not an over-statement of the situation. We 
believe the trials and persecution are coming. 

Tuw Reeister has been cautious about foretell- 
ing the lengths to which the whole strife between 
the opposing forces in the churches will go. We 
ardently desire the true reformation. We are 
therefore neither disturbed nor distressed about 
the strife. We welcome it gladly in this deep prob- 
lem of the human soul and its relations to ulti- 
mate reality. The present dishonor and insincerity 
are unspeakable. Religion suffers for the sins 
of hypocrites and ignorant men. Multitudes of 
leaders in the churches say so. “Settle the thing,” 
they say. “We cannot stand it any longer.” The 
creedal party, in its hardness and persistence, is 
equally set in its purpose. We now think (as we 
have not hitherto thought) that the spiritual con- 
flict will-come in the Episcopal Church. Things 
irreconcilable will not be reconciled. 

Dr. Worcester’s Union says, for example, that 
men will no longer say such things in church 
as “He descended into hell,” and “He ascended 
into heaven,” and “the resurrection of the body,” 
as they were literally put into the Apostles’ Creed. 
He is not satisfied with “interpreting” these things 
in a figurative manner never intended by the origi- 
nal writers of the Creed. He agrees that the 
Church’s ministers must not be exposed longer to 
“the suspicion and the danger of dishonesty and 
unreality,” of saying one thing and meaning 
another, to which the bishops referred with con- 
demnation in Dallas. The “liberals” who compose 
the Union are ready and insistent, in other words, 
to bring the matter before the next General Con- 
vention in the summer of 1925. “We feel the time 
has come,” they say, “for our church to consider 
seriously both the creeds in public worship and the 
adoption in the office of baptism of a simpler state- 
ment as a condition for membership in the church.” 


We do not see how the day can be postponed. 
Religion will | 


We earnestly long to see it come. 
become alive. again when her priests are east and 
intelligent. 
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The Meadville Vote 


HE RECENT VOTE of the Trustees of Mead- 

ville Theological School to remove the School 
to Chicago records a very important decision for 
both the School and the denomination. It is no 
secret that there has been a long-drawn-out con- 
troversy between those who wish to keep the School 
at Meadville and the probably larger number of 
the friends of the School who believe that it should 
be removed to the vicinity of a great university 
and a large city, that it may gain the cultural 
advantages of such a situation. Among the adyo- 
cates of removal, there has been a wide difference 
of opinion as to the most desirable site, and Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; Ithaca, N.Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; and Chicago have each had their 
partisans. This difficult problem in educational 
policy has been carefully stated in the report which 
was formally presented to the Board at its special. 
meeting on November 27. All the proposed new 
sites for the School have been investigated, and. 
the arguments for and against removal impartially 


-stated. The Trustees have come to no hurried con- 


clusion in the matter. The meeting was a full one, 
twenty-seven out of thirty members of the Board 
being present, and the vote was a decisive majority, 
in the ratio of three and a half to one, for removal 
to Chicago. It is noteworthy that the majority 
included all the alumni of the School who were 
present; all the ministers on the Board save one, 
and all those who are not residents of the town 
of Meadville save one. 

The vote indicates a definite acceptance of the 
educational policy involved, but actual removal 
must be postponed until the courts have decided 
upon the legality of the proposed action. It is . 
well understood that an injunction will immedi- 
ately be issued to test the right of the Trustees to 
remove the School to another State. If the case 
be carried as far as the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, many months may elapse before a decision 
can be rendered. It is also clear that whether the 
School is eventually required to remain in Mead-: 
ville or is permitted to remove to Chicago, it needs 
a substantial addition to its endowment. If the 
proposed move is abandoned by order of the Court,. 
the School will be confronted with the problem of 
making the best of its present site. If it is per- 
mitted to moye, it will be confronted in Chicago 
with a different problem, that of maintaining a. 
sturdy and outstanding independence amid the dis-, 
tractions of metropolitan life and in the presence’ 
of a great educational institution. To do its work 


_effectively in either place it must have the finan- 


cial and moral support of the denomination. ‘There 
has never been a time in our denominational history 
when it was more important that Meadville should’ 
send out a steady stream of well-trained ministers,’ 
—never a time when it could be more useful to our. 
churches. If the denomination will stand whole- 

heartedly behind the School along whichever path 
opens before it, there is every reason to hope for it 
an honorable future at the highest service. 
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Greece May Not Become Republic, After AI 


Story of the Situation Seen at Close Range 


Soria, November 25, 1923. 

REECE IS UNDERGOING a most 

trying period. It will be recalled 
that after the signing of the armistice, 
Greece began her life greatly augmented 
in area and population, although the popu- 
lation is mostly alien. Having gained 
much, however, Greece was anxious to 
gain more. When she cast her eyes to 
Asia Minor, she received not only tacit 
but express encouragement from a Brit- 
ish statesman always keen to seize op- 
portunities domestic and international. 

When Greece listened to David 
Lloyd George, she made a mis- 
take. Lloyd George was anxious 
to see the remaining power of 
Turkey broken after its recon- 
struction by Kemal Pasha. The 
British Premier of the day con- 
ceived that Greece could and would 
accomplish that task so ardently 
desired by him. But at the mo- 
ment of impact between the 
Greek and the Turkish Nationalist 
armies, the British Premier failed 
to respond with the expected loud 
and clear “Here!” to the ery of 
acute distress from Athens. Left 
strictly to her own resources, the 
new and greater Greece crumpled 
like a house of cards. 

In these misfortunes a person- 
ality once great in the councils of 
nations has figured ambiguously. 
That personality still figures am- 
biguously in the current affairs of 
Greece, and he figures in them 
from a safe refuge abroad. Ex- 
President Wilson was credited, on 
his return from Versailles, with ap- 
praising Elevtherios Venizelos, the 
adventurous native of Crete, with 
having played a masterly réle in 
the settlement, and with having been the 
ablest of the statesmen assembled in 
Paris. Subsequent events certainly have 
proved that Venizelos was at least the 
most agile of those world reconstructors. 


THE FULL AMBIGUITY of his meth- 
ods has appeared plainly in the events 
that have occurred in his country since 
the signing of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which purported to settle the Balkan 
frontiers immovably for a century at 
least. The degree of their rigidity yet 
remains to be determined with anything 
approaching reliability. But it is certain 
that at least one unit of that combination 
devised by statesmen, including Venizelos 
the Cretan, has broken away from its 
moorings. The military revolt which put 
Colonel Plastiras and his fellow-reyolu- 
tionists in power, and resulted in the exe- 
eution of half a dozen Greek statesmen 
after a drumhead court-martial about a 
twelvemonth ago, bred another military 
revolt a few weeks ago. Colonel Leonardo- 
pulos and his fellows had seen Colonel 
Plastiras and his comrades-in-arms in- 


a new Parliament. 


seems a self-dependent nation. 
a period of martial law, the difference being that 
Italy was in need not of power to quell disturbance 
and bloodshed, but of some one with autocratic 
sway to make weakness strength. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


trench themselves firmly in power, and 
perpetuate that power by putting off an 
election indefinitely. So they staked their 
fortunes on the same play, a military 
revolution against the revolution. The 
quick collapse of the counter-revolution 
was not due to any national sentiment, 
for national sentiments have little to do 
with military mutinies, but to the fact 
that Plastiras grouped his men and his 
guns more adroitly. 

That promenade militaire having been 
ended, a new movement came to a focus 


ITALY REDIVIVUS? 


That is news from Italy. To show the world that 
the country is ruled “by the will of the people,” 
Premier Mussolini has on his own initiative declared 
(December 10) his dictatorship atanend. He takes 
the remarkable step at a time when his authority - 
is at its zenith. The Chamber is under his control. 
He might have asked for another year in power with 
the assurance that he would receive the Chamber’s 
authority. But he turns over to the popular elec- 
torate, with the consent of the King, the choice of 
This decision comes after he 


has set his country’s house in order in one of the 
extraordinary usurpations of history. He has never 
talked palaver about the people or to the people, 
but, sensing the dangerous internal condition of 
the government, he has exerted the influence of 
his dominating personality upon the restoration of 
order, security, and co-operation, so that now Italy 


in Greece. What appears to be a majority 
in Greece is evidently of the opinion that 
the young King George and his queen, 
the daughter of Queen Marie of Roumania, 
are to be sent packing after the King’s 
father King Constantine. Some light may 
be thrown on King George’s immediate 
future by the results of the Greek elec- 
tion, which has finally been postponed to 
the first third of December, according to 
present plans, unless Colonel Plastiras 
finds it expedient to provide a still longer 
period for the reflections of the electorate. 

In the meanwhile, Athens presents the 
curious spectacle of the capital of a mon- 
archy bedecked with flags. Nominally, 
Colonel Plastiras is a faithful subject of 
King George (I had almost forgotten 
his name, because he plays so purely 
nominal a réle in the affairs of the Greek 
demos); but in point of fact he is. as 
free from any royal influence as if the 
King had already joined his brother, his 
predecessor, who was killed by the bite 
of a pet monkey. And Colonel Plastiras 
is carrying things with a high hand in 
Athens, He could end the republican 


It was in part like 


demonstration with one hand if he so 
wished ; but he apparently has other plans, 
which include the early departure of the 
reigning king from Greece. 

With martial zeal he is taking energetic 
measures to put a stop to all newspaper 
criticism of the revolutionary party in 
power. The suppression of nine news- 
papers at one swoop is a sizable job for 
any statesman. But that is just what the 
doughty Greek colonel did a few weeks 
ago, and he followed it up with the sup- 
pression of a group of remaining news- 
papers, on the ground that they 
were inciting to mutiny and riot, 
and also that they were opposing 
the true interests of Greece. The 
line of argument advanced in the 
last charge is characteristic of 
military dictators. No man can 
possibly know what the true in- 
terests of any country are as a 
military man supported in power 
by bayonets. I have seen military 
men in more than one European 
country issuing, with a promptness 
truly enviable, official decisions as 
to what the true interests of the 
country are. There are no twi- 
light zones in military government. 

While Plastiras is pacifying 
Greece, Venizelos is biding his 
time, but he is biding it with his 
usual ambiguousness. Having an- 
nounced categorically that he is 
“out of politics,’ Venizelos shows 
no hesitancy in assuring the “re- 
publicans in Athens that he is 
with them heart and soul. The 
Venizelian impetus is advancing 
decisively the movement to build 
a republic out of a people who 
have repeatedly demonstrated, 
through the ages, the possession 
of a lack of political wisdom, or even, in 
the present phase, a state of literacy 
essential to a national grasp of facts. If 
Greece turns republic, she will be a re- 
public somewhat resembling China. 


Postscriptum, NOVEMBER 26. 
Since I wrote and mailed the above yes- 
terday, the newspapers this morning con- 
tain the information that Venizelos has 
definitely announced himself as opposed 
to the republic. The announcement only 
emphasizes the applicability of the adjec- 
tive “ambiguous” to the Cretan statesman. 
For up to this writing the republicans 
in Greece have been confidently counting 
on his support. His name has been figur- 
ing as that of the first executive of the 
projected democracy, and no pronounce- 
ment to the contrary has appeared from 

him. 8.07 


We have been a most favored people. 
We ought to be a most generous people. 
We have been a most blessed people. We 
ought to be a most thankful tomer 
President Coolidge, 
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CHARLES E. PARK, D.D. 


Minister of the First Church in Boston 


it is that Christmas has such a never-failing power upon 

our hearts and thoughts. For it is a fact which none 
but the most hardened cynic would even so much as call 
in question that there is this never-failing power in the Christ- 
mas season. We speak of it as “the Christmas spirit.” It 
is something very potent, very undeniable. When we analyze 
it, we find it to consist of warm-heartedness, geniality, mutual 
trust, and good-nature, the desire to see others happy, and to 
make others happy so far as we can. We find that the 
Christmas spirit contains also a very real strain of pure reli- 
gion, a willingness to believe that there is an inherent good- 
ness in our human nature, and that there is an element of 
promise in our human life which the past has not yet fully 
manifested, but which nevertheless is there in spite of all 
disguises and discouragements, and that the future will bring 
forth and establish that inherent goodness in something of its 
real power, and fulfill that promise in something of its bright- 
ness and grandeur. In other words, there is the element of 
spiritual trust in our Christmas spirit, trust in the essential 
dignity and worth of human nature, and trust in the better 
and truer future of our human living. And along with that 
trust there goes an attitude of spiritual expectancy, a readiness 
to believe that the future contains better things for our world 
and for our human life than any the past has known. Warm- 
heartedness, good-nature, the desire to make others happy, 
faith in our humanity, and expectancy toward the future— 
these are the component elements of our so-called Christmas 
spirit. And the Christmas spirit, composed of these ingredients, 
is something that we see to be both real and strangely powerful. 
It will not be denied. It asserts itself. It worms its way, 
these days, into the hardest heart. It brings a note of tender- 
ness into the gruffest voice. It softens the sternest eye with 
some gleam of kindliness and good-cheer. It loosens the 
tightest purse-strings. What is the secret of its power? 


G itis that c WE JUST HAVE to pause and wonder why 
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It came down upon our earth when that earth was involved 
in a furious conflict, and it made all the nations of the world 
sorry and ashamed that they were engaged in war. It actually 
played a part in more than one abortive attempt to stop the 

- war, so that not only in the council chambers of our diplomats, 
but in every group and cluster of people, of whatever nation- 
ality, we heard the hope fervently expressed that by another 

_ Christmas we should have peace again. 

It comes to the world this year, to find that world a scene 
of bewildering confusion, with hate, and greed, and suspicion, 
and treachery stalking freely about and having things their 
own way; and even so, it asserts itself as strong and calm as 
ever. It elbows its way into our spiritual atmosphere, crowded 
with dark forms of passion and strife, and actually makes room 
for itself in that inhospitable environment. Why is it able 
to do this? What is the secret of its power? 

The cynic says that the Christmas spirit is nothing but a 

_ profitable sentiment artfully created by our department stores 
in the hope of stimulating a big Christmas trade. But we 
know in our hearts that the cynic is wrong, and we laugh at 
him. Years of experience have pretty well inured us to these 
mercantile wiles. We cannot be fooled into the Christmas 
spirit simply by advertisements and shop windows. 

The psychologist says that the Christmas spirit is only an 
instance of mob psychology. A few sentimental visionaries, 
aided by habit, manage to put the Christmas spirit into vogue 
each year about this time. The world expects it and therefore 
succumbs to it. It sweeps through our spiritual atmosphere 
like an epidemic, and every one yields to its infection. Yet 
we know that mob psychology is nothing but a composite of 
the psychology of those who compose the mob, and that there 


could not be the Christmas spirit in the psychology of the 
whole if there were not first that spirit in the private hearts 
who compose the whole. 

The antiquarian says that the Christmas spirit is only the 
lingering remnant of that dear old Yuletide superstition of 
our nature-worshiping ancestors. It is only the festival of 
the winter.solstice reproduced in Christian terms. Its air of 
happiness and cheer is only our persistent modern inheritance 
from the happiness and cheer which our simple-hearted Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers felt when they saw the sun turning back 
again into the heavens and giving promise of another summer. 
But that explanation has weight only with the studious anti- 
quarian and his like. It does not explain the Christmas spirit 
in millions of hearts who know nothing and care nothing about 
our*nature-worshiping ancestors with their Yuletide and their 
winter-solstice myths. 

ih 


The theologian says that our Christmas spirit is simply the 
popularized form of the theological joy and gratitude which 
thoughtful hearts feel in contemplating the life of Christ in 
its dogmatic interpretation—his miraculous birth, his inearna- 
tion of Deity, his divinely authoritative teachings, his vica- 
rious suffering, his redemptive death upon the cross, his satis- 
faction of God’s Justice, and his opening the Way of Salvation 
to a race of beings otherwise hopelessly lost in the guilt of 
Adam’s fall. Well, we begin to prick up our ears at this 
explanation of the power of the Christmas spirit. We agree 
that there is much in what the theologian says, and that to 
thousands of human beings the chief significance of Christmas, 
with all its cheer and warmth and good-will and joy, is 
directly derived from such an interpretation of that wonderful 
life. The only thing that troubles us is that we see the 
Christmas spirit manifested just as strong if not stronger in 
those hearts who do not in the least accept or agree to this 
dogmatic interpretation of the life and function of Christ. 


Cy 


And then, last of all, comes the big-hearted humanist, with 
his explanation of the power of the Christmas spirit. ‘My 
brothers and sisters,” he says, “you are needlessly perplexed. 
Do you not see that the reason you yield so readily, so uni- 
versally, to this Christmas spirit is only because your hearts 
find in this lonely Christmas story an epitome, an apotheosis 
of your own universal human experience? Just consider the 
elements of the story (here is pure motherhood, the holiest 
thing that earth contains; here is birth, the birth of a little 
child, the most moving mystery that your experience contains; 
here is infancy in its weakness and dependence, the most 
innocent thing that you know; here is fatherhood, Joseph on 
his knees, the most reverent thing that you can know; here 
is adoration of childhood, the shepherds and wise men with 
their gifts, the most universal sympathy that the human heart 
ean feel; here is hope for the future, bright expectations, the 
fondest of day-dreams, and the deepest vows of self-consecra- 
tion, and those are the most powerful incentives that human 
hearts can know)—consider these elements in the story: 
motherhood, fatherhood, infancy, human sympathy, hope for 
the future. Every one of those elements has its counterpart 
and its parallel in your own experience. Here they are joined 
together in an event whose humble, simple loveliness touches 
every human heart, an event whose subsequent vindication, in 
the purity and power of that Christ life, is the wonder and 
the pride of every human spirit. Is it strange that the story 
appeals to you? Js it strange that the spirit of universal 
experience possesses and dominates your spirits, and awakens 
in your human hearts upon this anniversary its echoes of love 
and reverence and sympathy and hope and adoration and 
joy? You cannot be so inhuman as fo resist it. For it is 
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your own experience at its best that is symbolized in that little 
town of Bethlehem. It is your own mother love that croons 
its love-song over that manger cradle. It is your own reverent 
manhood that kneels and prays with Joseph in the straw. It 
is your own gladness and human sympathy that creeps into 
the stable with the wondering shepherds to lay a few gifts on 
the floor, and to go out and tell the news with joy. And by the 
same law of kinship, it is the undeveloped divinity in your own 
human souls that hungrily follows that Christ life in all its 
beautiful unfolding—that joys and sorrows with him, silent 
but sympathetic, throughout his ministry; that kneels beside 
him, mute and speechless, when he prays; that hopes and 
strives and conquers with him, in spiritual kinship, through 
‘all ‘the pain and passion of his Hfe’s closing triumph. The 
power of the Christmas spirit? To explain that is the simplest 
thing in the world. The Christmas spirit is only -the spirit of 
our own human living caught at its best and truest moment. 
‘We love it just as we love the photograph of a dear face 
> taken at the best and happiest instant. We love it and cling 
-to it and cherish it simply because it breathes from a life 
--which from birth to death epitomizes our own human expe- 
rience at its best, and realizes the best of our dreams, and 
fulfills the holiest of our hopes and aspirations. 


HK 


Our hearts tell us that of all the explanations of the power 
of the Christmas spirit, there is none so true, so satisfying as 
this. -It is a very deep and true spiritual instinct in us that 

- bids us to dwell upon the best there is in us, that tells us that 
best is the real and the lasting part of us, and that bids us 
- to want to be known and judged by that best. Not very often 
does that best come to the surface, perhaps. And we are 
not altogether to blame. Our earthly experience is a tangled 
and a many-colored web—and our human nature is a bewilder- 
.ing complexity of forces and instincts. We are narrow and 
selfish and headstrong and passionate—nobody can deny that. 
We hate and fear and sin and suffer. We grope and stumble 
and fall. We carry about in our hearts grievous burdens of 
sorrow and affliction and disappointment and loneliness. We 
are preyed upon by tyrannous impulses of suspicion and spite, of 
lust and cupidity. You can paint a very dark picture of our 
life, if you wish. You can build up a tale of shame and dis- 
graee, if you want to. We cannot deny it. We may know in 
our hearts it is false. But we cannot say so. You have the 
facts against us. All we can do is to keep a sullen silence. 


‘But when there comes to this life of ours one who is flesh 
of our flesh and bone of our bone, one whose spiritual insight 
discerns the better and brighter side of the picture, one in 
whose great heart faith speaks louder than facts, one who 
offers us his own life of stainless purity and sublime nobility 
to be our model, and calls us his brothers and sisters, and calls 
upon us to follow him, and seals his trust in us by his death 
upon the cross—then, O happy Simeon, to hold him in your 
arms and bless him before you die! O fortunate Mary 
Magdalene, with your hair to wipe his feet! Then, is it 
: strange that wonder and love come into our sullen faces and 
“heavy hearts; is it strange that every circumstance of his 
birth becomes to us a perpetual memorial of joy and tender- 
ness and hope? 

VE. 


The best is the truest part of us. By that best would we be 


_ known and. judged. He who sees that best in us and in our © 


. life, he it is who has our gratitude and our loyalty. Him will 

we follow and love. because he most truly represents us. And 
, him will we surround, not alone upon the day of his birth, 
, but in God’s good time, on every day, with that best which 
he himself saw and trusted in us—our bravest faith, our most 
, loyal service, our noblest manhood and womanhood. And so 
in all our life there is nothing so full of hope and promise as 
this Christmas spirit of universal kindliness and cleanliness and 
peace that fills our human hearts. It is significant of our 
truest nature, It is prophetic. For after all, it is not what 
we do, but what we love, that really indicates our deeper 
nature. It is not acts of hand, which are usually dictated by 
grim necessity or expediency; it is our affections and adora- 
tions of heart that form the truest index of our worth. There 
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CHRISTMAS HYMN 


From the Seventeenth Century 


While by my sheep I watched at night 
Glad tidings brought an angel bright: 
How great my joy! - 

Praise we the Lord in heaven on high. 


There shall be born, so he did say, 
In Bethlehem a child to-day: 
How great my joy! 
Praise we the Lord in heaven on high. 


There shall he lie, in manger mean, 
Who shall redeem the world from sin: 
How great my joy! 

Praise we the Lord in heaven on high. 


Lord, evermore to me be nigh, 

Then shall my heart be filled with joy! 
How great my joy! 

Praise we the Lord in heaven on high. 


is good in a humanity that can produce one such life as 
Jesus of Nazareth. And there is hope for a humanity that 
year after year can greet the season of his birth with such 
wealth of pride and joy, and can surround his cradle with 
such undiminished outpourings of gratitude and tenderness. 
It is the love in our hearts that ultimately controls our whole 
lives. And the love of Christ in our hearts, the love he has 
earned by. his love and trust unto us, cannot fail, in the 
years of the Right Hand of the Most High, to transform our 
earthly living unto the semblance of the divine, and to make 
of our earth a Kingdom of Peace and Good-will to all. The 
secret of our Christmas spirit is simply that it is not forced 
or artificial. It is our life at its best. It is owr experience at 
its highest and truest. It is our hope fulfilled, our prayer 
answered, our human possibilities realized for these few 
days. It is the index of what our humanity contains and is 
capable of becoming. Therein lies its universal power and 
charm. And therein lies also its promise. For just as surely 
as that spirit of Christ visits our world and lays thrall upon 
our human affections, just so surely will it prevail in God’s 
time, and make our world his realm—over which he shall 
reign supreme—King of kings and Lord of lords. 


O God, our Heavenly Father, penetrate the spirits of Thy 
children with deep discernments of Thy holy and loving spirit, 
that all may be united one to another, and to Thee, who art 
life and Father of all, in bonds of brotherhood and a common 
service. 
Help us at least for these few days to live both outwardly 
and inwardly the life of him whose birth we celebrate—and 
help us to carry on into the days to come some abiding influence 
of this holy season, that life for us may be made a little 
holier, and the promise of Christlikeness hidden in our hearts 
may be brought nearer to its fulfillment. Amen. 


Christmas assuaged the spirit of oppression at the South and 
brought rest to the slave; it pacifies the strife of parties and 
makes a vacation in the bitterness of politics; it suspends the 
quarrels of sects. The hard bigot on one side and the sharp 
infidel on the other take each other’s hand over the child’s 
eradle, The man who bitterly attacks Christianity and he who 


defends it with an equal bitterness enjoy a kindly Christmas _ 


side by side. All this is a presage of the time when wars 
shall cease, when the whole Church shall be one; when the 
Christ of love and truth shall be everywhere accepted, obeyed, 
and loved, and the knowledge of God shall fill the earth as 
the waters cover the sea——James Freeman Clarke. — 


Drive away from us all discord and carelessness. — 
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ane Noble Sermons on Laymen’s Sunday 


Dr. Charies W. Eliot’s Religion for Rich and Poor Alike 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL Laymen’s Sun- 

day in the Unitarian churches of the 
United States and Canada, at this writ- 
ing, two days after its general observance 
on December 9, appears to have been the 
most successful thus far. Reports have 
been received by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League from 123 chapters, and from five 
churches which joined in this feature of 
the League program although their lay- 
men are not organized as a chapter in 
the denominational body. 

‘In addition to the churches in which 
the laymen are thus willing to co-operate, 
it is equally significant that the list al- 
ready compiled includes many churches 
which this year observed Laymen’s Sun- 
day for the first time. Among these are 
Arlington Street Church, Boston; All 
Souls, New York City; and the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cleveland. All the churches 
in New York City observed the day, and 
there were few exceptions to the rule 
among the churches of Boston. Especially 
gratifying are the returns from the 
Pacific Coast and the Middle West. For 
the second year in succession in the 
First Unitarian Church, Victoria, B.C., 
where lay services are the rule, a minis- 
ter supplied the pulpit on Laymen’s 
Sunday. . 

_ Preaching in the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
forecast a new religion “for rich and poor 
alike, for all classes and conditions of 
society.” 

Dr. Eliot emphasized the increasing 
part that laymen were taking in the 
activities of all churches. He pointed out 
the example of the Knights of Columbus 
in the Catholic Church, calling special at- 
tention to their services in France during 
the war. . 

“The huts of the Knights of Columbus 
were open at all times to the ministers of 
all churches and creeds,—Christian, Jew- 
ish, Moslem, Buddhist,’ Dr. Eliot said in 
illustrating what he considered to be the 
liberal and universal quality of modern 
laymen’s service. “The Knights of Colum- 
bus workers ministered to all soldiers 
without the slightest distinction of creed 
or race.” The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, he pointed out, was one of the 
youngest of the laymen’s movements in 
the churches. The laymen’s movement, he 
added, was not exclusively Unitarian, but 
was pervading and influencing all Chris- 
tian bodies. 

“Vision” would be the outstanding 
quality of the new religion that would 
come as a result of the new spirit in the 
churches, Dr. Eliot declared. 

“The new religion will be a religion for 
rich and poor alike, for all classes and 
conditions of society, a religion that can 
be taught in any school to any people of 
whatever race or background,” Dr. Eliot 
asserted. “It will be the pure religion of 
Jesus, freed of all the additions and accre- 
tions of the ages. But its most charac- 
teristic and outstanding quality will be 
vision.” 


Dr. Eliot read from the writings of the 
early ministers of First Parish Church to 
show what, in his opinion, were the great 
changes that had taken place both for 
better and for worse in religious thought 
since the founding of that church in 1630. 
He remarked that among the old Puritans 
the women were as brave and sometimes 
showed more courage than the men. 

“The Puritans were not as sure of 
themselves as we imagine they were,” he 
said. “They were often fearful of weaken- 
ing in the living out of the ideals which 
they had set.” 

One instance he pointed out was that 
of the “day of humiliation,’ decreed by 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in 1639, 
by which the people were bidden to de- 
plore their sins of “atheism, contempt of 
authority, idleness, excess, superfiuity, 
and troubles in other parts.” 

“How like present-day America that is, 
after all,’ Dr. Eliot added,—‘“the same 
sins and shortcomings, especially the 
‘troubles in other parts.’ 

“We fear for America in her lack of 
idealism and courage for service. When 
will she have the vision to join with 
England for doing her part in Europe 
toward the rebuilding of the world?” 

John F. Moors, banker and publicist, 
speaking in the pulpit of the First Church 
in Boston, appealed to the congregation 
to show the same magnanimity to the dis- 
tressed and starving in Germany that was 
shown by Jesus on Calvary toward those 
who jeered and scoffed at him. 

In the course of his sermon Mr. Moors 
reviewed the trend of religious thought of 
the past half-century and expressed the 
conclusions he had made in that time 
while a worshiper at the First Church. 
He said he was convinced that the man of 
action who is so highly admired in the 
community would be in the end sup- 
planted by the man of thought, the man 
who thinks rightly. It is not action that 
we need so much, he declared, but action 
in the right direction. There never was 
a more efficient man than Napoleon, con- 
tinued the speaker, and scarcely a less 
efficient man, from our viewpoint, than 
Christ, and yet the influence of Christ was 
a greater boon to mankind than the in- 
fluence of the French general. 

The time has come, concluded the 
speaker, when the American people should 
show toward Germany the same spirit of 
forgiveness that manifested itself between 
the warring factions after the Civil War. 
We should not wait until Germany had 
bent the supplicatory knee, he said, but 
should extend to her the helping hand 
before grim death had overtaken her. 

In Dr. Hale’s chureh, the South Congre- 
gational, Boston, C. J. Eglee hailed the 
modern credit system as an evidence of 
the influence of the Christian faith in 
business. 

“We Americans have established credit 
and faith so extensively in business,” con- 
tinued the preacher, “that this nation has 
become the thriftiest nation in the world. 


Many factories and stores are now run 
by the Golden Rule, and in them the 
Bible is read daily to the employees. Such 
institutions have expanded their business, 
and their influence in the community has 
been of untold worth.” 

Stephen H. Whidden, treasurer of the 
Boston Storage Warehouse Co., Boston, 
and president of the chapter in the First 
Unitarian Church, West Newton, Mass., 
saw in Laymen’s Sunday the applicable- 
ness of personal responsibility to the con- 
ception of divine worship. 

“Divine worship,” he added, “created a 
personal attitude which is essentially the 
negation of human authority, and the sub- 
stitution of the conscious idea of the 
power of God. 

“Our manifestations adapt themselves 
very readily to the nature of our rational 
reaction to circumstances confronting us 
and which are ceaselessly dissolving and’ 
reforming their images.in rapid succes- 
sion as the moving panorama of life 
focuses its immediate distinctive views 
upon our perception with almost motion- 
picture speed. " 

“What more patent proof of man’s in- 
stinctive nature to worship the divine 
origin of his daily surroundings than this 
eager faculty to respond with rational en- 
joyment to events which wholly detach 
him from thought of himself? 

“Common and ordinary events emerging 
from this endless succession, and while 
yet impending, stimulate profound human 
interest in the degree to which they are 
discernible in the line of enterprise, duty, 
or of natural sequence. 

“The impulse and thrill of such stimu- 
lated attention and interest is itself a 
vivid manifestation of a religious spirit. 

“The cause we acclaim and follow in 
this spirit is our cause in its inception; 
it is God’s eause in its progress to endur- 
ing fruition. 

“Out of the confusion of the surround- 
ing press of contingent circumstances we 
rise to our rational participation con- 
yinced and with intelligent resolution ; 
with elated spirit and calm pulse; con- 
scious, too, that in the fulfillment of his 
own high hopes the individual sets an ex- 
ample that is effective upon the determi- 
nation of mutitudinous daily problems 
which are the common experience of all. 

“This idea of the importance and promi- 
nence of the religious spirit entering all 
matters of daily life is one which is far 
more common to the minds of men than 
is generally recognized. by . conscious 
thought and speech.” 

Going somewhat into the objects of the 
Laymen’s League, Mr. Whidden stated 
that ultimate success depended on the 
efforts of the individual members of the 
League exerted in chapters -under the 
leadership of chapter officers. 

“The vital characteristics of the Lay- 
men’s League,” he said, “are the spontane- 
ous willingness of its members to enroll 
in-eo-operation with one another ; the con- 
sciousness of the members of their stimu- 
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lating value to the whole denominational 
body in its work of God; and the simplic- 
ity of its actuating system of service.” 

Arguing for the permanence of the 
Christian Church as a universal institu- 
tion, Mr. Whidden declared that the great 
motive instinct for contact with some 
consoling and compelling form of reli- 
gion will reassert itself anew in collective 
support of the divine appeal. 

“It is an attribute peculiar to the sin- 
cere religious spirit, some.spark of which 
at least is to be found in the heart of 
every man, that the individual cannot con- 
fess a sense of his religious responsibility 
to himself alone; if it is to be valid and 
effective, it must be in association with 
his fellow-men, and in acknowledgment of 
a common consciousness of the responsi- 
bility. 

“Reverent submission and dependence 
upon the religious principles of the church 
has been through all times the chief guid- 
ing influence to the progress of the 
world’s great reforms for moral and social 
betterment, and to the development of 
positive character. 

“This devout attitude involves the per- 
manence of a -rightegus civilization 
through which is assured the growth and 
expansion of the soul of mankind, and the 
realization of its ideals. 

“The question of civilization’s perma- 
nency is often vivified to the imagination 
by strained allusions to menaces by which 
a self-willed and inconsiderate world 
threatens the security, meaning perhaps 
the privileges, of the home, the person, 
and of property. The privileges of these 
particular phases of our civilization are 
naturally not unwelcome, but their prac- 
tical use and potency depend upon condi- 
tions for which we collectively are more 
or less responsible. When finally we 
awaken to sense of their true value, it 
dawns upon us that simple righteousness 
in the conduct of every-day affairs is the 
fundamental thing by which civilization, 
as we know it, can be perpetuated. 

“Tt is the church alone which teaches us 
this profound yet simple wisdom, and it 
is only through church association that 
we can understand its true application.” 

Once let it be known that Channing 
Chureh is a man’s church, said Dr. Ed- 
ward Mellus in Channing Church, Newton, 
Mass., and it will be filled with men and 
women who now go to no church. 

“In recounting the duties of a layman,” 
he continued, “it is well to remember that 
ehureh duties and civic duties go hand in 
hand, that being a good churchman goes a 
long way toward making one a good citi- 
zen. Not only should we all go to church, 
but we should go to the polls and not 
evade jury duty. If we live up to all 
these obligations we may deserve as great 
praise as did that zealous king of Judah, 
Hezekiah, known in Jewish history as 
one of the greatest reforming kings: ‘And 
in every work that he began, he did it 
with all his heart and prospered.’ 

“*We shall reap if we faint not.’ 

“It is always best to have some objec- 
tive in view, to have some target at 
which to aim. While we ought to work 
willingly to help our church, if we could 
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haye some vision before us that would 
arouse our enthusiasm and give us a goal 
well worth striving for, it would be easier 
to get good work from all. If we could 
look forward to the time when this build- 
ing would be filled to overflowing every 
Sunday, when people would flock here 
from far and near, and all calls for help 
would be answered at once by great num- 
bers of eager volunteers, what an incen- 
tive it would be to us all! Yet such an 
end could easily be reached if we could 
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just let it be seen that this was a man’s 
church. 

“Tf all our men would resolve to attend 
church every Sunday, and would join 
heartily in the responses and hymns, the 
news would spread very quickly. Once 
let it be well known that Channing 
Church is a man’s church and we could 
soon fill the church with men and women 
who now go to no church. We would not 
have to steal away the congregation of 
any of our neighbors.” 


THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Church Progress in England 


Church federation in England is making 
progress, though ideal conditions are in 
the distant future. One element wants 
corporate union; another, unity of effort; 
a third, an era of good feeling without 
any attempt at union. For instance, Dr. 
Henderson, chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union, in a presidential address 
to the autumn assembly, said he doubted 
the advisability of one large church com- 
bination. A prominent Baptist divine, 
Dr. Bloomfield, president of the Baptist 
Union, writing to the Church Times, says, 
“The Baptist denomination is wholly un- 
committed by any of the proceedings 
which haye followed the Lambeth Con- 
ference.” Bishop Gore, fearing that in- 
dividual Anglicans are going too far in 
their pronouncements of united effort, de- 
clares, “It is important to remember that 
behind the various committees and indi- 
viduals who make suggestions there are 
the corporate bodies concerned whose cor- 
porate mind in the last resort is the thing 
that matters.” While leaders and sym- 
pathetic members of churches are nearing 
an understanding, there is much difference 
of opinion on particulars of organization 
and administration, and on distinctive 
ecclesiastical beliefs. The conservative 
authorities must decide these things. 


Whom Channing: Would! Ganoniee 


The new Catholic prohibition and tem- 
perance journal, the Father Mathew Man, 
endeavors to disprove the statement that 
the Catholic Church as an organization is 
allied with the liquor traffic and opposed 
to prohibition. An outline of Father 
Mathew in that journal indicates that he 
was one of the first and greatest apostles 
of temperance. The article deserves more 
than passing attention, for it throws in- 
teresting light on the beginnings of pro- 
hibition. It says that “no man since 
St. Francis de Sales has been as much 
esteemed and loved by Protestants as 
Father Mathew.” When 200,000 people 
in Glasgow turned out to meet him, he 
said, “It is not likely that we all can 
have unity of faith, but we all can meet 
in unity of affection.” In Cleveland, Ohio, 
the City Council went in a body to the 
Cathedral to take the pledge from him. 
Neal Dow acknowledged to Rey. Sam 
Small, the paper continues, that he was 
inspired to start the Prohibition move- 
ment by the work of Father Mathew. On 


December 19, 1849, a resolution was 
unanimously carried in Congress to admit 
him to a seat on the floor of the House. 
“Every Prohibitionist ought to know 
something of the saintly life of Father 
Mathew. In his boyhood his desire to 
afford pleasure to others was a habit 
which in time became a passion. His 
strong attachment to his mother filled him 
with reverence for good and holy women. 


He was never known to have uttered an. 


improper word. As a priest he was gentfle, 
courteous, sweet-tempered. No one was 
ever more truly what he appeared to be, 
religious ‘without austerity, charitable 
without ostentation, devoted to his church 
without the slightest taint of intolerance. 

“Future ages will look upon Father 
Mathew as the patron saint who inspired 
the greatest reform of all ages. Long 
before he visited America, Dr. W. BE. 
Channing said of him in Boston: ‘Our 
exertions for the suppression of intemper- 
ance sink into nothing when compared 
with the incredible work now in progress 
on the other side of the ocean. History 
records no revolution like this. Father 
Mathew ranks far above the heroes and 
statesmen of the times. However as Prot- 
estants we may question the claim of de- 
parted saints, here is a living minister, 
if he may be judged by one work, who 
deserves to be canonized, and whose name 
should be placed in the calendar not far 
below apostles.’ ” 

All of which goes to demonstrate that 
those men are the most useful in their 
time and place who put the great minis- 
tries to humanity first and their particu- 
lar kind of religion second. 


A Nonconformist Criticism 


A physician writing to the Christian 
Century criticises severely the assortment 
of titles employed by the clergy of the 
various churches. He does not object 
so much to the use of “Reverend” and 
“Doctor of Divinity,” but he terms “vi- 
cious” such titles as “Very Reverend” 
“Most Reverend,” “His Holiness,” “Lord 
God the Pope,” “God on Earth,” “Vicar 
of Jesus Christ.” The writer calls at- 
tention to the fact that in certain com- 
munions the title of Doctor of Divinity 
may be purchased for a nominal sum. 
He says that inasmuch as Jesus forbade 
his disciples to accept the title “Rabbi,” 
he intended that all his ministers should 
avoid titles of distinction. 
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Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 
Froze the ice on lake and river, 
Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 
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O’ER ALL THE LANDSCAPE 
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Photographed for Tue Recrster by John Kabel 


Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 
Fell the covering snow, and drifted 
Through the forest, round the village. 
—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLow. 
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Hail, Thou That Art Highly Favored 


a single incident that is not in perfect harmony 


|: THE GOSPEL STORY of Jesus’ life there is not 
with the thought and current speech of the land of 


ABRAHAM M. 


the very day of birth,—bring their presents, and con- 
gratulate the parents on the divine gift to them. It 
was because of this custom that those strangers, the 
three “Wise Men” and Magi of the Far East, were 


its origin. J do not know how many times I heard it 


stated in my native land 
and at our own fireside 
that heavenly messengers 
in the forms of patron 
saints or angels came to 
good wives, in dreams and 
visions, and cheered them 
with the promise of a 
child. It was nothing un- 
common for such women 
to spend a whole night in 
a shrine “wrestling in 
prayer,” either with the 
blessed Virgin or some 
other saint, for such a 
divine assurance; and I 
remember a few of my 
own kindred to have done 
go... . From this it may 
be inferred how tenderly 
and reverently agreeable 
to the Syrian ear is the 
angel’s salutation to 
Mary, “Hail, thou that 
art highly favored, the 
Lord is with thee; blessed 
art thou among women !— 
Behold thou shalt bring 
forth a son.” 
* * * 

To Eastern peoples 
birth in all the world of 
life is most deeply sacred. 
It is God’s life reproduc- 
ing itself in the life of 
man and in the living 
world below man; there- 
fore the evidences of this 
reproduction should be 
looked upon and spoken 
of with rejoicing. 

I count as among the 


And Then Jesus Was Born 
HENDRIK VAN LOON 


It was the fourth year before the beginning of our era. 

On the sloping hillside of a quiet valley in Galilee stood 
the village of Nazareth. 

There lived Joseph the carpenter and his wife Mary. 

They were not rich, and they were not poor. 


They were just like all their neighbors. 


* * * 


In distant Rome, Cesar Augustus had taken hold of the 
reins of government and had turned the Republic into an 
Empire. 

Empires cost money and subjects must pay- 

Therefore almighty Cesar had decreed that all his beloved 
children from east and west and north and south should 
duly enroll their names upon certain official registers that 
henceforth the tax-gatherers might know who had paid 
their just shares of all dues and who had failed to do their 


duty. 


It is true, both Judea and Galilee were still nominally 


part of an independent kingdom. But when it came to a 
question of revenue, the Romans were apt to stretch a point 
or two. 

Joseph, therefore, had travelled to Bethlehem, and his 
wife, faithful Mary, had gone with him. 

It had been no easy journey. 


The road had been long and tiring. 


And when at last Joseph and Mary had reached Bethlehem, — 


permitted to come in and 
see the little Galilean 
family while the mother 
was yet in childbed. 

At the present time the 
gifts which the guests 
bring with them to the 
newborn child and _ his 
mother are not gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. 
They bring sugar, confec- 
tions, and such articles of 
food as the mother can 
eat. Sometimes little gar- 
ments for the babe are 
also given. The confec- 
tions brought on the occa- 
sion are used for the en- 
tertainment of the guests. 

So also were the humble 
shepherds privileged to 
see the wondrous child 
shortly after birth. 


*% * * 


“Ye shall find a swad- 
dled babe laid in a man- 
ger.” 

According to general 
Syrian custom, in earliest 
infancy a child is not 
really clothed, it is only’ 
swaddled. Upon birth the 
infant is washed in tepid 
water, then salted, or 
rubbed gently with salt 
pulverized in a stone mor- 
tar especially for the occa- 
sion. (The salt commonly 
used in Syrian homes is 
coarsely chipped.) Next 
the babe is sprinkled with 
rehan—a powder made of 


most precious memories of my childhood my going 
with my father to the vineyard, just as the vines 
hegan to “come out.” and hearing him say as he 
touched the swelling buds: “Blessed be the Creator. 
He is the Supreme Giver. May He protect the blessed 
increase.” 

Here it is explained why upon the birth of a “man 
child,” well-wishers troop into the house,—even on 


Dr. Rihbany’s story reprinted by permission from “The Christ Story,” Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.50. 


dried myrtle leaves—and then swaddled. 

The swaddle is a piece of stout cloth about a yard 
square, to one corner of which is attached a long nar- 
row band. The infant, with its arms pressed close 
to its sides, and its feet stretched full length and laid 
close together, is wrapped in the swaddle, and the 
narrow band wound around the little body, from the 
shoulders to the ankles, giving the little one the exact 
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Hebold Thou Shalt Bring Forth a Son 


RIHBANY 


appearance of an Egyptian mummy. Only a few of 
the good things of this mortal life were more pleasant 
to me when I was a boy than to carry in my arms a 


mulberry tree, turned his eyes toward the starry 
heavens, while his lips moved rapidly and silently as 
if he were repeating words of the greatest impor- 


swaddled babe. 
creature felt so soft and 
so light, and was so ap- 
pealingly helpless, that to 
cuddle it was to me an 
unspeakable benediction. 

Such was the “babe of 
Bethlehem” that was 
sought by the Wise Men 
and the shepherds in the 
wondrous story of the 
Nativity. 

* * * 

How natural to the 
thought of the East the 
story of the “star of Beth- 
lehem” is! To the Orien- 
tals “the heavens declare 
the glory of God,” and the 
stars reveal many won- 
drous things to men. 
They are the messengers 
of good and evil, and the 
objects of the most noble 
thoughts, as well as of the 
crudest superstitions. 

I was brought up to 
believe that every human 
being had a star in heaven 
which held the secret of 
his life and which watched 
over him wherever he 
went. In every commu- 
nity we had “star-gazers” 
who could tell each per- 
son’s star. We placed 
much confidence in such 
mysterious men, who 
could “arrest” an absent 
person’s star in its course 
and learn from it whether 
it was well or ill with the 
absent one. Like a far- 


- away dream it comes to me that as a child of about ten 


The “salted” and “peppered” little 


all the rooms in the city had already been occupied by those 


who had arrived earlier. 

It had been a very cold night. 

Kind people had taken pity upon the poor young wife. 

They had made her a bed in the corner of an old stable. 

And there, Jesus had been born, while outside in the fields, 
the shepherds were guarding their flocks against thieves and 
wolves, and were wondering when the long-promised Messiah 
should set their unhappy land free from those foreign masters 
who mocked at the power of Jehovah and laughed at all 
that was sacred to the heart of the Jews. 

All this had happened long ago.” 

One evening, Mary had been nursing her baby in front 
of an old stable which served her and Joseph as a home. 

Suddenly there had been a great noise in the street. 

A caravan of Persian travellers was passing by. 

With their camels and their servants and their rich clothes 
and their golden rings and the bright colors of their turbans, 
they were a sight which brought all the village to its wonder- 
ing doorsteps. ; 

The young mother and her child had attracted the atten- 
tion of these strange men. They had halted their camels 
and they had played with the little boy, and then, when 
they left, they had given his pretty mother some presents 


from among their bales of silk and their boxes of spices. 


* * * 


And Mary became the mother of four other boys who were 
called James and Joseph and Simon and Judas, and of 
several girls, who lived to see the triumph and death of 
that strange older brother who was to include all mankind 
in the tender affection which he had learned at the knees 


of his mother. 


tance. Presently he said: “I see him- He is sitting 


on a cushion, leaning 
against the wall and 
smoking his narghile.” 
The man took pains to 
point out the “star” to my 
mother, who, after much 
sympathetic effort, felt in- 
clined to say that she did 
see what the star-gazer 
claimed he saw. 

Beyond all such crud- 
ities, however, lies the 
great and strengthening 
belief that the stars are 
alive with God. The beau- 
tiful story of the star of 
Bethlehem indicates that 
to the Oriental mind the 
“hosts of heaven” are no 
mere masses of dust, but 
the agencies of the Crea- 
tor’s might and love. So 
the narrative of the Nativ- 
ity in our Gospel glorifies 
the beliefs of the Orien- 
tals about God’s purpose 
in those lights of the 
firmament, by making the 
guide of the Wise Men to 
the birthplace of the 
Prince of Peace a great 
star. The pure and serene 
light of that star symbol- 
izes the peace and holi- 
ness which, in the “full- 
ness of time,” his kingdom — 
shall bring upon the earth. 


* * % 


The Christmas carol is 
dear to the human heart 
because it is a song of spir- 
itual faith and not of 


doubt. To doubt, the heavens are closed and silent; 


I went out one night with my mother to seek a “star- 
gazer” to locate my father’s star and question the 
shining orb about him. My father had been away 
from home for some time, and owing to the meager- 
ness of the means of communication in that country, 
especially in those days, we had no news of him at 
all. The “star-arrester,” leaning against an aged 


the world has no windows opening toward the Infinite. 
Doubt can neither pray nor sing... . The things of this 
life are too much with us, and they prevent us from see- 
ing the gracious beckonings of the higher world. Let 
not the lesser interests of this life close our hearing to 
the angel-song which never dies upon the air. God’s 
revelations are from everlasting to everlasting. 


Professor Van Loon’s story reprinted by permission from “The Story of the Bible,” Boni & Liveright, $5.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Peace Plan is Coming 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The competition for the American Peace 
Award created by Mr. Edward W. Bok 
and offering a large prize for “the best 
practicable plan by which the United 
States may co-operate with other nations 
to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world” closed on November “15. More 
than 22,000 plans were received by the 
committee and are now being read and 
studied. The judges are expected to re- 
port their decision on January 1, 1924. 

The committee now announces that dur- 
ing January it will present the winning 
plan to the American people for their 
consideration and vote. Harly in January 
all the settled ministers of the Unitarian 
churches will therefore receive an ex- 
planatory letter from our Unitarian Com- 
mission on International Relations and a 
considerable package of copies of the 
prize-winning plan, with coupons by 
which citizens may record their approval 
or disapproval. The ministers will be re- 
quested to see that these plans and bal- 
lots are distributed to the members of 
their congregations. The yoters will re- 
turn their ballots directly to the office of 
the American Peace Award in New York 
and this should be done promptly so that 
the returns can be rapidly tabulated and 
announced. 

Half the effectiveness of this referen- 
dum will consist in making sure that 
people know beforehand that the plans 
and ballots are coming. The ministers 
and members of our churches are there- 
fore requested to bear this in mind, so 
that in January we shall have a public 
prepared to study the proposals and to 
express an opinion: SAMUEL A. ELI07. 


Boston, MASs. 


The Potter-Straton Debate 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :— 

On account of the many inquiries which 
have come to me concerning my approach- 
ing debate with Dr. John Roach Straton 
it seems wise to state the occasion thereof. 

It became evident early in the Conven- 
tion of the Fundamentalists, held in Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York City, 
from December 2 to 8, that there was 
being launched a general offensive against 
Unitarianism. Various charges were made 
about the denomination and about at least 
one specific church of it—King’s Chapel. 

Wide publicity was given by the press 
to these statements, and in order to cor- 
rect the false impressions given to the 
public by these statements it seemed wise 
to challenge Dr. Straton to a series of 
three debates, which I did. He accepted 
immediately and suggested the addition of 
two other debates. Arrangements were 
concluded and the first debate would have 
been held on Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 18, but, owing to the sudden illness 
of Dr. Straton with the grip, it was post- 
poned to Thursday evening, December 20. 

The debate will be broadcast from Sta- 
tion WQAO, 360 meters, and the argu- 
ments on both sides will be printed in 


book form. The debates will continue at 
fortnightly intervals and will be reported 
by the Associated Press throughout the 
country. 

The following is a list of the subjects 
of debate as arranged between Dr. Straton 
and Rey. Mr. Potter. There will be al- 
lowed forty-five minutes for the main 
speeches, with ten-minute rebuttals. Three 
eminent judges will be chosen. 

Resolved, That the Bible is the infallible 
word of God. ° 
Affirmative, Dr, Straton. Negative, Mr. Potter. 


Resolved, That God made the earth and 
man by evolution. 
Affirmative, Mr. Potter. Negative, Dr. Straton. 
Resolved, That the miraculous virgin 
birth of Jesus Christ is a fact and an 
essential Christian doctrine. 
Affirmative, Dr. Straton. Negative, Mr. Potter. 


Resolwed, That Jesus Christ is the only 
divine son of God. 


Affirmative, Dr. Straton. Negative, Mr. Potter. 


Resowed, That Jesus Christ will return 
in bodily presence to this earth and es- 
tablish the reign of universal peace and 
righteousness. 

Affirmative, Dr. Straton. Negative, Mr. Potter. 


The editorial comment in the news- 
papers generally approves of the idea. The 
Brooklyn Hagle says: 

“When Dr. Potter, Unitarian, debates 
the nature of true Christianity with Dr. 
Straton, Baptist Fundamentalist, every 
word on both sides should be broadcast. 
There is no issue of more importance to 
117,000,000 human beings under our flag 
and unnumbered millions elsewhere.” 

Already, the fact that a debate is actu- 
ally planned has aroused great interest, 
even among the apathetic in New York 
City, and it is evident that the denomi- 
nation is facing a great opportunity in 
New York. There will be a large attend- 
ance of Unitarians at ‘the debate, and 
delegations will be present from near-by 
Unitarian churches. New York Headquar- 
ters reports that already there has been 
a marked increase in requests for Uni- 
tarian literature. The Unitarian repre- 
sentative on the committee of arrange- 
ments is Col. Robert Starr Allyn, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Conference of 
Unitarian Churches. 

: CHARLES FRANCIS PorrTer. 

New York, N.Y. 


Meadville 


To the Hditor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

I am enclosing some remarks made to 
me by one of the students of the Meadville 
Theological School, which I asked him to 


write down for me. poqan HuDEKOPER. 


[Letter from student to Mr. Huidekoper] 


So far as I am concerned, I would not 
have our school removed. And as for other 
students, I have never heard a single one 
express a desire for a removal. I have 
been here two years, and so far, the School 
has provided every need of both body and 
mind. It is true that students might have 


some advantages elsewhere that they do 
not have here, but on the other hand there 
are advantages here that could not be had 
elsewhere. Here we have an opportunity 
to pursue theological interests under ideal 
conditions. We have the best of equip- 
ment, lack for nothing, and the students 
are happy. What more do we want! , 
True enough, we look forward to the 
summer’s work and fellowship in Chicago, 
and we find it profitable indeed, but before 
the summer is ended we long for Mead- 
ville, and we return congratulating our- 
selves that we are students at the Mead- 
ville Theological School, where it is quiet, 
in the heart of nature, and in the midst 
of friends. During our stay in Chicago we 
get the theological as well as the philo- 
sophical point of view of the Chicago pro- 
fessors, and thus we return to our school 
feeling that we are quite up-to-date in 
religious thinking, and are happy to spend 
another year in our own most excellent 
library with our own professors. 
MmapviLuy, Pa. 


Replying to Mr. Hempstead 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Mr. Hempstead, treasurer and trustee of 
the Meadville Theological School, ad- 
dressed the enclosed questionnaire to the 
fifty most recent graduates of the School. 
I enclose the letter and my reply to it. 
You may consider it worthy of publica- 
tion. I am against the proposal to re- 
move Meadville to some other place. 

Very cordially yours, 


WHEELING, W. Va. Harry Taytor. 


Mr. FE. A. Hempsteap, 
Treasurer, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter 
regarding the respective merits of Mead- 
ville and Chicago. I must confess that as 
regards myself the arrangement in force 
when I was at the School seems to me 
admirable. I think that one quarter out 
of four is quite enough for the Meadville 
students to spend at Chicago, and to me 
it would be an unfortunate step to plant 
Meadville Theological School afresh on 
the campus of a great university. 

My two years at Meadville, in spite of 
the fact that I had to work exceedingly 
hard in order to keep my little family, 
was one of the most productive and at the 
same time one of the happiest periods of 
my life. The personal contact with the 
professors, the smallness and cohesion of 
the group, and the ideal surroundings for — 
both study and recreation seem to me to 
approach perfection. I should not like to 
think of the Meadville Theological School 
being at any other place than Meadville. 

Very cordially yours, 
Harry TAytor. 
SSS SSS SSS 


It is the business of a general to win 
wars, but it is a finer and a rarer 
achievement for him to prevent them— 
Manchester Guardian, 


f i 
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CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS WwW 


Courtesy cf Pratt Institute ¢ 
Fic. 1. Bampino. A. DELLA Rosppia. CATHEDRAL Museum, FrorENCE 


MRS, BRYANT HAS BHAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THH CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
CELEBRATED SCULPTURE 


The Ancient Christmas Mysteries 


HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 


The plain truth is that the world is not half so heartless as it pre- 
tends to be. In its desire to wear that air of weary omniscience which is 
-supposed to bear witness to a wide experience of life it often pooh-poohs 
appeals which make its well-regulated heart beat with painful regularity. 
There is as much hypocrisy in the scornful as in the sentimental; and the 
worldly-wise man often sniffles behind the handkerchief with which he pre- 
tends to sneeze. We pretend to have become too wise to be moved by 
_lighted candles or stirred by children’s voices singing of angels and 
shepherds; but in our heart of hearts the old story is dear to us, and we 
are eager eavesdroppers when the ancient mysteries of love and sympathy 
and friendship are talked about by the poets or novelists. 
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A Social Historian 
of the Middle West 


LutTHER NicHOLS. By Mary 8. Watts. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Mrs. Watts possesses the gift known in 
New Testament parlance as “the discern- 
ing of spirits.’ As a novelist, her pri- 
mary interest is psychological. Her evi- 
dent purpose is to reproduce the moral 
and intellectual reactions of certain types 
of character to external changes and con- 
ditions. Particularly skillful is she in 
picturing the more subtle phases of human 
nature. We have watched her career as 
a fiction writer with much interest. As 
a social historian of the Middle West, she 
is superior to most of her contemporaries. 

Luther Nichols is an analysis of the 
influence of urban conditions upon rural 
manners and morals, cast in story form. 
How a country lad comes to the city, what 
he finds there, what the Great War does 
for and to him, and how, subjected to 
yarious influences, his better nature slowly 
disintegrates,—such is the  novelist’s 
theme. 

The story is not a pleasant one. It 
ends in tragedy. Some of its personages 
and incidents are far from convincing. 
But the work as a whole reflects sound 
literary craftsmanship. Mrs. Watts’s 
people talk and act like every-day Ameri- 
cans, even as you and I. Her work moves 
steadily forward to its one inevitable cli- 
max. Many of the chapters are written 
with genuine power. 

Luther Nichols, even if it be not the 
equal of some of the author’s earlier vol- 
umes, is to be welcomed as an interesting 
proof of her developing power as a lit- 
erary artist. A. RB. A. 


New 


Statues and Stories 

Tu» CHILDREN’S BooK OF CBLEBRATHD SCULP- 
TURE. By Lorinda M. Bryant. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 

Mrs. Bryant has brought together in this 
book fifty excellent pictures of famous 
sculpture, and has written on the oppo- 
site pages their stories in simple language 
for the children. The present book results 
from the unusual success of a former 
book on Celebrated Pictures. Parents who 
wish their children to have high and clear- 
cut standards of art could not do better 
than to introduce them to this book. 


Labor Problems of Women 


WoMEN AND THE LaAsor Movnment. By 
Alice Henry. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

This small book, one of the series in 
“The Workers’ Bookshelf,” is packed full 
of important and well-arranged informa- 
tion about women in industry. It deals 
with their organization in modern trade 
unions, with industrial legislation in their 
behalf, and has a chapter on “The Negro 
Woman” in industry. The writer believes 
that improved conditions for women in 
industry can come only through union 
organization, backed up by legislation for 
better shop conditions, for the minimum 
wage, and for shorter hours, Every per- 
son interested in the labor problems of 
women can read the book with profit. 

. tess Ls 
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Things Seen, Heard, 
Felt, and Smelled 
in China 


WANDERING IN NORTHERN 


CuHina. By Harry A. Franck. 
New York: The COentury 
Company. 

Mr. Franck’s interest 


has carried him-now to 
the Far Hast. His pro- 
jected two years’ stay 
has yielded as its first- 
fruits this book on Korea 
and Northern China. Up 
and down Manchuria the 
author travels, through 
Russianized China, across 
the Desert of Gobi, 
through the province of 
Confucius .and  bandit- 
ridden Honan, and into 
many another corner of 
the land, whether much 
frequented or little known. 
The author as yet knows 
nothing of Southern China, 
a lack soon to be reme- 
died, but of Northern 
China his information is 
as rich as the extensive 
wanderings of an obser- 
vant mind can make it. 
Mr. Franck seldom gen- 
eralizes, he simply re- 
cords his impressions and 
his observations with 
vivid realism as he goes 
along. Perhaps this is 
just as well, for most 
generalizations made by hasty travelers 
are false, and we get here the impression 
of honesty and sincerity. 

These are fascinating travel records. 
Yet the book lacks something of being a 
travel book. For one thing, it begins and 
ends abruptly. It reminds one of the way 
vessels are said to have been built in 
Maine during the great days of the ship- 
building industry, when, it is reported, 
ships were constructed by the mile, cut 
off in requisite lengths and rounded up 
at stem and stern. The present book 
seems to have been constructed in that 
way. It would not have suffered in unity 
had it been a hundred pages longer or 
shorter. The journey would have ended 
in a different place. That is all. 

Nevertheless, one must do Mr. Franck 


the justice of admiring the very realistic . 


pictures he has given us of Chinese life 
as he saw it and lived it. And few men 
have been willing to live so closely to 
the common people as he. Many illustra- 
tions enliven the pages: 0. B. de 


Indomitable Courage 

Scorr’s Last ExpnpiTion. Popular Hdition 
of the Personal Journal of Capt. R. F. Scott. 
New York: Dodd, Mead € Co. $83.00. 

It was Amundsen, the Norwegian, who 
discovered the South Pole. It was Scott, 
the Englishman, whose journey to the 
Pole, a month later, has become oné of the 
great exploits of history. For Scott én- 
countered frightful obstacles, which 
Amundsen did not meet, and his was the 
tragic ending whose quiet courage has 
appealed to the hearts of men. 


family tears when 
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No wonder I was mistaken for a Bolshevik and caused 


turned up in Peking from 
the west 


HARRY A, FRANCK 


a | 


It is well that his personal journal, first 
published in 1913, should now be issued 
in popular form, with a delightful bio- 
graphical introduction by Sir J. M. Barrie. 
It reveals not only the nature of the ex- 
pedition, but the nature of the man. The 
expedition was the most thoroughly 
equipped for scientific polar exploration 
that has ever been apranged. The man 
was of heroic mold. To read the story 
of those last days of terrific, almost super- 
human struggle, is to strengthen one’s 
reverence for the majesty of mankind. 

Oo. BR. J. 


A Political Hamlet 


Tun Lirr or Lorp Rosmppry. By H. T. 
Raymond. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

This book is an attempt to discover the 
real Lord Rosebery. The author regards 
him as a political Hamlet, as a study in 
indecision. He seemed at times like “a 
spoiled child who would not play the 
game unless he were permitted to alter 
the rules to suit his own convenience.” 
As a great earl, the friend of kings, the 
husband of a rich Jewish wife, the win- 
ner of the Derby, the wearer of many 
decorations, he “aroused interest beyond 
any positive achievement.” During his 
short period of service under Gladstone 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs he helped 
to establish a tradition of continuity in 
the management of foreign relations. He 
insisted that the foreign policy should 
represent the state as a whole, and should 
not be constantly unsettled by shifting 


gusts of popular opinion or be made the 
! 


of Walt Whitman. 
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football of party prejudice and passion. 
Also in one year of strenuous service as 
Lord Mayor of Greater London, as the 


‘first chairman of the newly created Lon- 


don County Council, he did much to start 
a unified city government on right lines. 
But outside of this, while “from sixteen 
to sixty he never ceased to suggest splen- 


‘did possibilities, he in fact accomplished 


little.’ He seems to the author to be 
merely an aristocrat trying unsuccessfully 
to play the part of a political liberal. 
But Shakespeare was able to make 
Hamlet seem real, even though Hamlet 
was lacking in decision, which is more 
than the author is able to do in the case 
of Lord Rosebery. Perhaps to a writer 
who himself has conservative leanings 
any born aristocrat who follows the Lib- 
eral party can appear only as an irra- 
tional and unexplainable political leader. 
Another biography, written from the point 
of view of political liberalism, might give 
a much less puzzling and a more sympa- 
thetie account of Lord Rosebery’s political 


career. Rk. S. L. 
The Gifts of a Genuine Poet 
At THE Roots or Grasses. By Muriel 


Strode. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Maybe, as she insists, Muriel Strode 
owes nothing to the example and influence 
At the same time, 
the reader cannot help questioning, if the 
author of Leaves of Grass had never lived 
and written, would her style and subject- 
matter be what it is? Unquestionably, to 
Whitman belongs the title of “the father 
of modern free verse.” His work is the 
ultimate source of much that nowadays 
goes by the name of poetry. Hence, 
whether she is willing to acknowledge it 
or not, Miss Strode’s compositions are 
palpably Whitmanesque. At the same 
time, she has the imagination, sympathy 
with nature, and skill in handling words 
which are the gifts of a genuine poet. 
Not a few poems in her latest volume are 
really lovely. Ay, Ri Es 


A Modern Minotaur 


LapyrkintH. By Helen R. ‘Hull. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Is there a silken thread to be followed 
out of this labyrinth? If so, the author 
does not disclose it. He brings his char- 
acters to an impasse, to -use his own 
words, and leaves them there, their prob- 
lem still unsolved. The problem is the 
one that is becoming more and more acute 
under modern conditions, the problem of 
an independent career for women. We 
are introduced to two families of the pro- 
fessional class, living in New York. 
Charles Hammond is a college professor, 
his wife a college graduate, a cultured 
woman. *The wife comes to feel that she 
is caught in a treadmill, where she is 
little but a slave to her children and a 
valet to her husband. In spite of the 
husband's protests she accepts a position 
as a statistician, for which she has un- 
usual ability. But she cannot so easily 


escape the cares of three lively children,~- 


and an accident to her son interrupts her 
eareer, which is finally terminated for 
good by the professor’s call to a Western 
college, in a small town where there is 
nothing for her to do, Meantime there 
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are Henrietta Gilbert and Bill, who meet 
their problem in a different way. Hen- 
rietta is a physician, and Bill an en- 
gineer. They have agreed to live their 
own lives professionally, and when Bill 
goes to South America to build a big 
bridge, there is no question about Hen- 
rietta’s going. She will, of course, re- 
main to carry on her large practice. 
Which family has found the right solu- 
tion? The reader is the court of last 
resort. ©. AL de 


Rare Artistry © 


BirtH. By Zona Gale. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This is the most wholly satisfy- 
ing book in its kind that we have 
ever read, not even excepting the 
Gargantuan Main Street. The story 
of Burage, “the dead town and the 
people embalmed there,” is enough 
in itself to make Birth noteworthy, 
so extraordinarily well has Miss 
Gale built up the background 
against which the pitiful tragedy of 
Marshall Pitt—a successful failure 
if ever there was one—is unfolded. 


But it is the sheer artistry, the 
moving and poignant beauty of the 
book—there are passages of rare 


and unforgetable power—which 
bids us assert that this is a work 
of quality.... There are only 
three women in North America who 
are creators of literature, and Miss 
Gale is one of them. 

Birth first appeared in 1918. It 
did not, then, despite its laudatory 
press-notices, make a name for it- 
self. This new edition offers the 
reading public a chance to give the 
book the recognition which it de- 
serves. w. J. G, 


‘Poems that Unitarians 


will be Glad to Own 


By Ben- 
Geo. H. 


PorTSMOUTH AND OTHER POPMS. 
jamin Collins Woodbury. Boston: 
Ellis Co. 

Many of the readers of THE CHRISTIAN 
ReGiIsterR are already familiar with Mr. 
Woodbury’s verse, and will be glad to 
have it collected between the covers of a 
book. In a modest volume, he has brought 
together a sheaf of his more recent poems, 
including the ode written for the Ports- 
mouth Tercentenary pageant last summer. 
Mr. Woodbury writes with taste, feeling, 
and insight. Although his poem “Ports- 
mouth” is cast in the form of vers libre, 
and carries with i#no slight suggestion of 
Amy lLowell’s “Patterns,” his favorite 
verse-form is the sonnet. - This he handles 
with commendable success. Among his 
sonnets, of particular interest are those on 
“The Stone Church at the Isles of Shoals,” 
“The Candle-light Service on Star Island,” 
and one dedicated to Rev. Alfred Gooding, 
long minister of the South Parish of 
Portsmouth. A. BR. H. 


Books Received 


HBAVEN AND Hett. By Dr. Kaufmann 
Kohler. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

A WEEK. 
B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 


By Iury Libedinsky. New York: 
$1.50. 
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Tabloid Reviews 
Tue Book or Sports AND GAMES. Edited 
by Walter Camp. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 


well Company. $2.00. 


This revised and enlarged edition of a 
book published twenty years ago has been 
edited by Walter Camp. It contains 
twenty-one chapters on all the major 
sports and games from football to croquet, 
from boating to quoits. It is necessarily 
a book for amateurs, but it contains many 
diagrams and useful coaching hints. 


CHRISTMAS Storius. By Jacob Riis. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Two of these stories are new. The rest 
are brought together from other sources. 
But they are all one in the spirit of 
Christmas,—Christmas which brings its 
friendly thoughts, its tender good-will, its 
blessed love and cheer to all alike. To 
the Kid in the West Side Boys’ Lodging- 
house, to Mrs. Tom Crogan in the snow- 
shed, to Filippo Portoghese in the Court 
of General Sessions, and to Nibsy in the 
East Side, Christmas comes with its holi- 
day gladness, and leaves the world better _ 
for twelve months to come. 


New 


Bitty Barnicoat. By Greville Macdonald. 
New York: H. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

An imaginative and romantic tale of a 
small boy thrown up by the waves as a 
baby and cared for by simple fisherfolk. 
Billy has many strange adventures on the 
shore and in the sea, even visiting the 
mermaids in his search for a baby to pre- 
sent to his benefactors. And at the last 
he comes into his rights again. 


Nnrver THE Twain SHALL Munr. 
B. Kyne. 
poration. 


By Peter 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
$2.00. 

A South Sea Island princess, a cul- 
tured Western girl, and a California 
business man figure in Mr. Kyne’s new 
story of infatuation and love. The prob- 
lem he sets is the problem of the half- 
easte. Can there be a happy marriage 
between the white man and a _ high- 
spirited South Sea girl? The book would 
answer “no,” as the title itself suggests, 
but the reader interested in higher ques- 
tions of morality may not feel satisfied 
with the solution which the author works 
out. 


Buack Buauty. By Anna Sewell. 
York: Dodd, Mead &€ Co. $2.50. 

An old children’s favorite in a new 
dress worthy of the art of the modern 
publisher. Handsomely bound and finely 
illustrated in color, with wide margins 
and clear print, it will help to revive in a 
new generation of boys and girls the love 
which their fathers and mothers had for 
the story. 


New 


Books Received 


UncANNY Srorims. By May Sinclair. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Marsory’s Discovery. By Alice H. Allen. 
Boston: The Page Company. 

Tap VALENTINE ABC. By Bleanor J. Glad- 
stone. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

Huinn’s Pomms (Roses and Cypress). 
Translated by Clara Horine. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $1.00. 

SunBEAM AND ZmpyHyr. By J. Randolph 
Brown. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 


New 
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A Double Santa Christmas 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Connie was keeping house, with one eye 
on lively Rosy Posy, while Mother at- 
tended the Parent-Teachers’ Meeting. 
Bobolink—Robert Linéolny by_rights—was 
out shoveling paths, hindered by the funny 
puppy. Skeezics had never seen snow be- 
fore in his little life, and he was trying 
to drown himself in the drifts, and had to 
be rescued every two minutes. He would 
blink, sneeze, take a bite of snow, and 
dash into another drift,—not much help 
in path-shoveling. Little Rosy pounded 
on the pane and gurgled over the antics 
of the pair. Suddenly she gave a crow of 
surprise. 

“A man, Connie!” she squealed. “He 
gived Bobo something out of a ‘wagon. 
Let’s wun!” Connie left her potato- 
peeling without apology. The door burst 
open, admitting a boy, a puppy, and a gust 
of raw air. The puppy managed to get 
stepped on, let out a howl, and was com- 
forted by little Rosy. The boy carried 
something long and mysterious, and 
wrapped securely in gunny-sacking. 

“What is it?’ asked Connie, curiously. 
“Tt looks as if it might be a mummy.” 


“Weel,” grinned Bobolink, “then one 
guess will do.” 

“IT know!” cried Connie, delightedly, 
after one good feel. But Rosy could not 


imagine, even though she squeezed it. A 
few snips with the scissors ended all 
mystery. 

“A twee! 
Rosy. 

“From tbe Cranes in the canyon,” 
beamed Bobolink, scanning the tag wired 
near the top of the handsome young 
spruce. ‘Branches look squashed now, 
but I’ll set it up and they'll spread out 
in fine shape.” 

“Doesn’t it smell sweet?” Connie 
wrinkled her nose and sniffed. “I do be- 
lieve it’s the very one that grew on the 
hill above the creek where we waded 
with Agnes and Jimmy Crane. Remember 
they told us to choose our Christmas tree? 
I thought they were teasing. And here it 
is, the beauty !” 

“Glad we went up Cub Creek and 
‘rented a Crane cabin,” declared Bobolink. 
“T’ll go below and rig up the old standard. 
Won’t Mother be surprised?” 

“Goody, goody! I can’t wait!’ Rosy 
erooned to the puppy, and danced with 
him about the sturdy spruce. “Gramma’s 
coming, and Grampa; Aunt Marian and 
Uncle John and the cousins! And we'll 
twim the twee and hang up our stockings, 


A Cwismus twee!” sang 


Skeesics.” Whirling about, she inquired 
anxiously, “Do doggies hang ‘em up, 
Connie?” 


“This doggie shall,” Connie assured her, 
“Santa shan’t slight the Posy puppy.” 
“What’s he going to ask for?” laughed 


Bobolink. ‘Dog biscuit or a recipe for 
chasing cats?” 
“No, sir!” Rosy was indignant. “He 


told me he wants a collar and a little 


kennel. Oh, there’s 
Mother home.” 

Daddy came in, hat powdered like 
Christmas-cake frosting, pockets delight- 
fully knobby and bulgy with Things. 
“Secrets, Daddy?” whispered Rosy, as he 
swung her shoulder-high. He nodded 
solemnly. 

“Put them in the Treasure Chest, Con- 
nie.’ Connie thrilled as she received 
bundles of all shapes and sizes that went 
into the old chest in the spare room at 
holiday-time. It was to be a> wonderful 
family reunion. Aunt Marian and Cousin 
Dick were coming from Texas. Uncle 
John and his folks hoped to get away 
from their hill ranch and come on the 
train with the Posy grandparents. 

“Wverybody but Uncle Robin,’ Connie 
Said soberly to herself as she patted the 
bundles gently. “If only he would come 
home! Why, Rosy wouldn’t even know 
him, he’s been away so long. ‘Three 
whole Christmases since he played blind- 
man's buff with us and told stories. Oh, 
dear!” she sighed as she closed the chest, 
unwillingly. “Why did the very nicest 
uncle have to quarrel with Grampa and 
go away?” 


Daddy! He beat 


i 
At Christmas 


MARJORIN DILLON 
Though deep the snow, the hearthfires 
glow, 
And no one minds the weather; 


For glad hearts warm defy the storm, 
When loved ones meet together. 


Sweet Christmas carols fill the air, 
And laughter’s never done. 

We'll say with him—dear Tiny Tim— 
“God bless us every one!” 


Every night for weeks Connie had made 
a wish about Uncle Robin on the first star. 
“Star light, star bright, first star I’ve seen 
to-night.” But she felt discouraged as 
day followed day and no word came. 

“IT guess Uncle Robin’s package will 
come to-day,’ Bobolink remarked care- 
lessly when the poky calendar announced 
the reddesf-letter day only three revolu- 
tions of the earth distant. “Funny, when 
he’s always been way early. Last year it 
came from Argentina, and year before 
from—Go-on-a.”’ He eyed Connie, that 
geography marvel, with some doubt. 

“Guiana,” corrected Connie, promptly. 
“Think of the stories he could tell us now. 
Mining engineers have scarey times, I 
guess. Poor Gramma!’ she sighed. “She 
misses him more than we do, and that’s 


heaps. And it wasn’t truly Uncle Robin’s 
fault. Grampa is so peppery, though he 
is a dear.” 


“My, didn’t Daddy and the rest have 
fun when they were kids at Gramp’s,” 
Bobolink said enviously as he hammered 
away, repairing an invalid sled, “playing 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men!” 
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Connie smiled over the secrets she was 
‘wrapping while Rosy napped. “And their 
names just fit,” she chimed in. “Robin 
Hood. that was Uncle Robin; Maid Marian 
was Aunt Marian; and Uncle John, as big 
as a house, was Little John! And our 
daddy,” she bubbled over, ‘‘was Friar 
Tuck, because he was the fattest.” 

“Ting-a-ling’’ went the door-bell, and 
as if it had touched a spring in their 
heels, up they scampered, for fear of 
missing something. Mother was signing 
something, and as she closed the door and 
inspected the special-delivery letter, her 
brow puckered. “From Gramma,” she 
said in surprise. 

“But she’s coming to-night!” reminded 
Bobo, with a gasp. 


“Oh, dear!’ guessed Connie. “Some- 
thing’s happened.” 
Mother scanned the letter hastily. 


“Nothing serious, but very disappointing,” 
she announced. “Grampa has had a bad 
cold, and the doctor won’t hear to his 
taking the trip.” 

“But how can it be Cwismus ’thout 
Gramma?” came a little wail from the 
doorway, and Rosy, fresh and pink as a 
pocketful of posies, made a dive and 
buried her gold mop in Mother’s blue 
apron. 

Connie knew the look in Mother’s eyes 
as she looked far away into plan-land. 


She was perfect in manufacturing plans” 


for people in time of need. 
somehow,” she said slowly. 

“But Aunt Marian’s nearly here, and 
maybe Uncle John’s folks!” cried Connie, 
unhappily. ‘The tree’s up and the turkeys 
are bought. O Mother, you just can’t 
postpone Christmas, can you?” 

Rosy Posy wept dismally, and the 
puppy, scenting distress in the air, 
whined and nuzzled Connie’s hand. “Dear 
me! Are those rolls burning?’ Mother 
flew for the kitchen, Rosy under one arm. 
“Here’s some nice dough waiting for a 
certain little girl who makes beautiful 
cooky dolls. And the rolls didn’t burn— 
they’re exactly right. You answer the 
telephone, Connie.” 

Connie said “Hello,” listened a second, 
then turned into a human exclamation- 
point. “O Aunt Marian!” Instantly 
Mother dropped a pan of rolls and Bobo- 
link began doing cart-wheels through the 
house. Only Rosy was intent on the 
business in hand. Sure enough, Aunt 
Marian had arrived hours earlier than 
expected, but she and Dick knew the way 
out on the car. Connie danced about, 
putting extra places at the table, while 
Bobolink sprinted to the grocery, accom- 
panied by a frolicsome Skeezics. On the 
way he met Daddy with the biggest sur- 
prise of all, and if you'll believe it, he was 
so excited he rushed in and asked the gro- 
cer for some “bake and stutter quick!” 
The grocer couldn’t be blamed for failing 
to recognize ordinary steak and butter, 
now could he? 

It is a wonder there ever was any 
supper at the Posy house, what with 
Aunt Marian and Dick reaching the gate 
just as a big, shiny, new car swept 
grandly to the curb. ‘But I only brought 
it home before Christmas for the fun of 
piling all hands in and meeting you at the 


“We'll manage 


‘ 
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The Wise Men 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Over the desert they came from afar, 
The Wise Men, led by a gleaming Star; 
Journeying onward to Bethlehem, 
With gold and myrrh and many a gem, 


Patient camels with stately tread, 
Guided alone by the Star o’erhead ; 

At last they came to where He lay— 

The One they sought—in the manger hay. 


The Wise Men knelt, while the angel band 
Sang “Glory to God” o’er a dreaming land. 
Oh, wasn’t he glad—each royal guest— 

To see just a Babe on his mother’s breast? 


train. And you’ve gone and spoiled it!” 
groaned Daddy Posy, by way of greeting 
his sister. 

Nobody else felt bad about the first 
appearance of Daddy’s gift to the family, 
and nothing would do but everybody, in- 
cluding the dog, must bundle up and ride 
‘downtown to see the store windows after 
supper. 

“Tf the weather stays so mild, and 
there’s no more snow,’ remarked the 
proud driver, squinting at the stars on 
the drive home, “I shouldn’t be surprised 
if we’d up and surprise the old folks. It 
isn’t a hard trip, and”’— Under the ava- 
lanche of questions and exclamations it 
was a surprise to Daddy that he got them 
home safely. “Going to ’phone John first 
thing to-morrow,’ he decided before re- 
tiring. “Quick work may bring results 
yet.” 

It did. Fifty miles away, Gramma Posy 
awoke that sunny Christmas morning and 
wished she had overslept till the next day. 
She coaxed Grampa to stay abed till the 
house was cozy, as he was shaky, and 
still had a troublesome cough. Grampa’s 
first remark showed how Christmassy he 
was feeling. 

“Huh! Might as well be April Fool 
Day,” he sniffed. “Reckon the children 
got word too late even to send my annual 
slippers and necktie. If they’d just ship 
Rosy to us’-— His eye wandered to the 
dresser where Gramma always kept 
framed photos of “her two babies”’— 
Rosy and Uncle Robin. A groan escaped 
Grampa and he burrowed under the covers 
like a naughty boy “seein’ things at night.” 

“T fixed a hen and your favorite plum- 
pudding, Henry,” Gramma said about mid- 
morning, trying to sound real cheerful. 
“Want dinner at noon, or shall we ask 
in some neighbors this evening?” 

“Feels more like a funeral than a holi- 
day,” grumbled Grampa, resenting the 
doctor’s orders. A big husky like him 
cooped up like a sick chicken! He was 
staring gloomily out at the bare lilac 
bushes at the front gate, when suddenly 
he leaned forward, his spectacles sliding 
half off his nose as he let out a whoop. 
“Mother! If it isn’t the whole kit and 
boodle of ’em!” Out he dashed, Gramma 
on his trail with her red plaid shawl— 
the first thing she could lay hands on. 
Imagine what a happy hubbub there was! 
Uncle John, with Aunt Lucy and the twin 
girls, came on the heels of the city party. 
Grampa forgot to cough, and Gramma 
was hugging everybody the second time, 
and exclaiming how Connie had grown 
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and how much Rosy looked like her great- 
grandmother. 

Gramma’s modest hen had no chance, 
what with the lordly turkeys and delicious 
tarts and cakes that came out of the big 
baskets of the visitors. The grown-ups 
suggested that the gifts wait till after 
dinner, and Rosy Posy considered this 
gravely. “We gived our pretty twee to 
some boys and girls that didn’t have one,” 
she confided sweetly. Then with an 
anxious pucker, “Will Santa wait till we 
eat dinner?’ She longed to greet the 
jolly white-whispered saint in red and 
white suit, and being so little, she did not 
connect him with Uncle John, who dis- 
appeared attic-ward after dinner. 

Full of good-humor and dinner, every- 
body gathered about the crackling log 
fire to await Santa’s arrival. The front 
door flew open, and Rosy squealed with 
delight. ‘There stood Santa with his pack, 
exactly like his _ pictures. Gramma 
blinked, wondering how on earth John 
had managed to get down so quietly. 
There was a heavy step on the stairs, and 
a thrill ran around the wide-eyed circle 
as Santa Number Two faced Santa Num- 
ber One with a bewildered “Well, what’s 
this?” 

A tense brief silence. Then came a 
hearty, familiar chuckle, and “What ho! 
my Merry Men!” And everybody made a 
center rush for Santa Number One—every- 
body but Grampa. Gramma was crying 
for joy in Santa’s arms, so he shed his 
extra face and beamed on them all, hug- 
ging all the kiddies at once. Grampa was 
looking pale and queer. Suddenly Santa 
Number One eyed him straight. “Well, 
Dad?’ Nobody breathed. 

“Peace on earth, good-will to man,” 
chimed the church bells sweetly. Grampa’s 
stubborn chin quivered, and with stream- 
ing eyes he held out his arms to his 
prodigal. 

Any Posy would have told you that 
there never was such a Christmas in the 
whole family history. The littlest mem- 
ber was rather mixed up over two Santas 
and Uncle Robin, but the baby doll from 
the fat pack put all further puzzling out 
of her curly head. 

“This new sled is a crackerjack,” crowed 
Bobolink, as he and Connie bundled up 
and headed for the hill. ‘Some Christ- 
mas, Connie!” 

“My wish did come true!’ breathed 
Connie, happily. “O Bobo, I’m so chockful 
of surprises and turkey, I’m afraid to 
walk. I guess you'll have to pull me on 


rE 
the sled! [All rights reserved] 


Civil Service Stands for Truth 


The records of the U.S. Civil Service 


Commission show that it pays to tell the 
truth. Of more than 200,000 persons who 
last year took the Civil Service examina- 
tions, many passed and are at present 
working for the Government. More than 
eight hundred of the applicants, how- 
ever, were found to be cheaters and were 
promptly put on the “blacklist” of the 
Commission. They will never have an- 
other chance to take the examinations. 
Our government insists, first and fore- 
most, that its employees shall be honest. 
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“Good Turn” of Utah Scouts 


Boy Scouts of Ogden, Utah, recently 
did a “good turn” in generous measure. 
Within an hour after the alarm was 
given that a serious forest fire was raging 
in a canyon close to the city, six Scout 
troops, armed with shovels and axes, 
were on their way to aid the fire-fighters. 
Though they were all supperless, and 
though the smoke was suffocating, the 
boys stuck to their posts, working tire- 
lessly from 8.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. Though 
by that time the fire was under control, 
many of the boys stayed till one o’clock, 
to keep a watchful eye on stray sparks. 
The citizens of Ogden commended the 
boys for real community service. 


Birthplaces of Presidents 


The Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th 
Street, New York City, has been dedicated 
as a shrine of patriotism. There, on 
October 27, 1858, Theodore Roosevelt was 
born. The house is filled with mementos 
relating to the different periods of his 
life. He is our only President born in 
our largest city. President Taft was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, but, as the fol- 
lowing list shows, most of the Presidents 
came from the country. Washington, 
near Bridges Creek, Va.; John Adams, 
Quincy, Mass.; Jefferson, Shadwell, Va.; 
Madison, Port Conway, Va.; Monroe, 
Westmoreland County, Va.; John Quincy 
Adams, Quincy, Mass.; Jackson, near 
Cureton’s Pond, N.C.; Van Buren, Kinder- 
hook, N.Y.; William MHenry Harrison, 
Berkeley, Va.; Tyler, Greenway, Va.; 
Polk, Mecklenburg County, Va; Taylor, 
Orange County, Va.; Fillmore, Cayuga 
County, N.Y.; Pierce, Hillsborough, N.H.; 
Buchanan, Franklin County, Pa.; Lincoln, 
near Hodgenville, Ky.; Johnson, Raleigh, 
N.C.; Grant, Point Pleasant, Ohio; Hayes, 
Delaware, Ohio; Garfield, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio; Arthur, Fairfield, Vt.; 
Cleveland, Caldwell, N.J.; Benjamin Har- 
rison, North Bend, Ohio; McKinley, Niles, 
Ohio; Wilson, Staunton, Va.; Harding, 
near Blooming Grove, Ohio; Coolidge, 
near Plymouth, Vt. 


Song 


Let me be great, as stars are great, 
Singing of love, not of hate. 


Love for sweet and simple things 
Like clouds and sea-shell whisperings, 


Cool autumn winds, 
flowers, 
Thin coils of smoke and granite towers, 


pale dew-kissed 


Snow-capped mountain peaks that flash 
High above the river’s crash, 


Shrill songs of birds and children’s 
laughter, 
Soft gray shadows trailing after 


Sunbeam sprites that seek the woods 
And lose themselves in solitudes. 


All these I’ll love, never hate, 
And loving them, I will be great. 
—Oliver Jenkinea. 


Sentence Sermon 
Greatness lies, not in being strong, 


but in the right using of strength.— 
H. W. Beecher, 
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Dr. Cornish J ourneys. among the Churches — 


Vivid Sketches of his Labors and Experiences | 


Y RECENT JOURNEY took me to 

ten churches and three_colleges, and 
presented an extraordinarily interesting 
cross-section of American life as well as 
a most heartening illustration of our 
work. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., there was a sense 
of expectation for the approaching Sulli- 
van mission. Eyen the children in the 
Sunday-school, a fine, earnest group, felt 
the power of this event. 

All who have visited Rochester, N.Y., 
appreciate the great beauty of the old 
Gothie church with its detached tower, 
and its parish house across the road. 
There is no more beautiful equipment in 
the Fellowship. We also have felt the 
misfortune of its location. Near the very 
hub of the city from which all the traffic 
lines radiate, and geographically well 
placed for service to the entire community, 
it has been isolated on a side street, 
divided from the main thoroughfares by 
high mercantile buildings. Now all is 
about to be changed. A new street within 
a year or two will go through this dis- 
trict, touching our church property and lo- 
eating it exactly where all its friends 
would wish it to be—on a main thorough- 
fare. If the church had been put on 
rollers and carried to the most perfect 
location in the city, the benefit could not 
have been greater. This certainty of 
improvement in our location justified the 
expenditure the past summer of a con- 
siderable sum for interior decoration, 
which has made the church more beauti- 
ful than ever before. 

At Ithaca I attended a parish supper 
and after it spoke in the church. There 
is always inspiration in coming into 
touch with the town and university life 
at Ithaca. In New York I attended an 
important meeting on the Rights of Reli- 
gious Minorities, which dealt particularly 
with the tragic conditions in Transyl- 
vania. The Roumanian Government con- 
tinues to rob and oppress the minorities. 

In Washington, D.C., after a few duties 
had been attended to, it was my great 
privilege to visit the new church. Famil- 
iar with the plans from their acceptance, 
and knowing the location, I had expected 
much; but I found far more than I even 
had dared to hope. The Washington 
church is a national and architectural ex- 
pression of our faith in which we can all 
take pride. In ample appointments, in 
adaptation to the peculiar needs and cli- 
mate of Washington, it leaves nothing to 
be desired, and it will minister effectively 
for generations to come. Here is a great 
hope, in which we all have shared, real- 
ized at last. It is especially pleasing to 
pay tribute to the patience and labors of 
Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, who has waited 
twenty years for this result of his labors. 
Long may he minister in the new church! 
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LOUIS C. CORNISH 


Secretary American Unitarian Association 


At Baltimore, Md.,-I spoke twice, and 
saw the fine school of religion, now in its 
second year, which promises much. in 
the future life of the church. All that 
the beauty and dignity of the Baltimore 
chureh has meant for a century indi- 
cates how the dignity and beauty of the 
Washington church may also minister. 

At Lynchburg, Va., no services have 
been held for some time. My purpose in 
going there was to learn the conditions 
and if possible to encourage the local 
group again to undertake the permanent 
establishment of services. Our friends 
welcomed me, and there is a real proba- 
bility that we can again undertake work. 
The situation is complex, ‘but certain fea- 
tures are clear. The city is growing very 
rapidly and is destined to be the center 
of a great industrial as well as agricul- 
tural region. It is a beautiful city, and I 
believe that a church can be founded, 
building on the good work that: already 
has been done. ; 

Much has been said about the situation 
at Knoxville, Tenn., especially about the 
summary dismissal of a number of lib- 
eral professors’ from the university and 
the reactionary attitude of the churches. 
There can be no doubt that the field is 
difficult. But Dr. and Mrs. Alva R. Scott 
have been wisely and steadily preparing 
it. Not only have Dr. Scott’s services at- 
tracted a faithful group of people and won 
recognition, but he has been speaking and 
delivering addresses to all sorts of or- 
ganizations throughout the city, and Mrs. 
Scott has become actively engaged in 
many civic enterprises. I was assured 
that they had made for themselves an 
honored place in this great city, which 
in their modesty they had not begun to 
realize. The church is in its early days, 
but the kind of work that is being done 
cannot fail to bring permanent results. 

A few hours’ ride through marvelous 
autumn-tinted hills brought me to Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn., to visit the Lincoln 
Memorial University, an _ institution 
founded by the express wish of Abraham 
Lincoln for the benefit of the mountain 
people. I have never seen a finer or more 
intelligent student body than these young 
men and women of the old American stock. 
When it is remembered that in the moun- 


‘tains there are something over eight mil- 


lion of these gifted people, it sets you 
thinking of the power that an institution 
like Lincoln University is capable-of re- 
leasing into our national life. : 
At Memphis the Unitarian movement 
has entered a later stage of development 
than at Knoxville. The heroic labors of 
Rey. and Mrs. William E. Clark have re- 
sulted in the building of a parish house, 
excellently located opposite the high 
school, on an ample lot, where in due 
time the church and parsonage will be 


“everywhere of the future. 


tion in his memory. 
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built. . Meanwhile, these are the last 

weeks of Sunday services held in a mov- . 
ing-picture theatre generously lent to the 

society for. this purpose. There was a 

group. of about three hundred earnest. 
people gathered in the theatre in the 

morning. In the afternoon an informal 

meeting was held in the new community 

house. The windows were not in place, 
neither was the floor, but it was a very. 
happy gathering of the friends, all hope-_ 
ful and enthusiastic about the future. 

This church knows exactly where it is 

going, and_it is well started on its way. 

Seldom in our fellowship has a new 

movement been better or more wisely led, . 
all credit to Mr. and Mrs. Clark and their 
loyal supporters. 

My last glimpse of Memphis was on a 
ride to the banks of the Mississippi with 
Rev. and Mrs. John L. Robinson, our 
faithful ministers at Swansboro, N.C., to 
whom we owe the church at Richmond, 
Va., and with Mr. and Mrs. Clark. The 
moon was shining on the broad expanse 
of the river as we stood on the bluff be- 
neath the pines. It was a wonderful view 
of the Father of Waters. 

Nashyille is easily one of the most 
interesting cities in the Union. Here is 
much of the past. President Polk’s tomb 
is on the Capitol Hill with the noble State 
House dominating the city. Ten miles 
away is the Hermitage, the home of 
Andrew Jackson, where we had a parish 
party and dined in the old slaves’ kitchen. 
There is much of the past, but evidences 
In one of the 
parks is nearing completion the only 
reproduction of the Parthenon, erected 
with scrupulous care and at municipal 
expense. Here is Vanderbilt University 
with its rich equipment, and almost across 
the street stands our Unitarian church, 
sheltered in pleasing quarters in a fine 
old residence, the upper floor of which 
is the minister’s home. Rev. and Mrs. 
Cyril Wyche are ably building on the good 
foundations laid by Rev. George B. Spurr. 
It is still the day of beginnings. The 
church has its problems, but they are 
being met with fine spirit. A few years 
from now we shall all. look back to the 
present as.a period of quiet building, the 
results of which will then be more ap- 
parent. * 

A ride of a night and a day brought me 
north to Lancaster, Pa., whence Rey. Wal- 
ter Reid Hunt, Rey. Harl C. Davis, and I 
were motored by Milton T. Garvin to 
Northumberland for a visit to the Priest- 
ley Memorial. We saw the home which 
Joseph Priestley built, now owned by the 
American Society of Chemists and kept 
as a memorial. We visited his grave, and 
also the little chureh held by the Associa- 
We are endeavoring 
to shape plans to make this building of 
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use to the community. Apparently it is 
not possible to re-establish it as a Unita- 
rian place of worship. 

At Lancaster I preached Sunday morn- 
ing in our beautiful church, met the chil- 
dren in Sunday-school, attended a lunch- 
eon given by the Laymen’s League—and 
a most happy occasion it was, spoke in 
the afternoon at the Y. M. C. A., and in 
the evening preached again in our church. 
Two pews near the pulpit were occupied 
by young men. I looked at them with in- 
terest, but without noting that they were 
foreign-born. After the meeting I found 
that they were all Hungarians, and stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church, preparing for the min- 
istry of the Hungarian churches of that 
denomination in this country. They had 
come out of interest in the work our 
churches are doing for Transylvania. On 


Monday morning I conducted the chapel- 


service at Franklin and Marshall College, 
and shall long remember the 600 keenly 
intelligent young men in the college 
chapel. The college has established a 
Chair of Hungarian History and Litera- 
ture, the first of its kind in the United 
States, and Professor Toth teaches also 
in the Theological Seminary. By his in- 
vitation I addressed the divinity students 
in the afternoon. The splendid equipment 
of the school, the fine library, the refec- 
tory, and the chapel were particularly 
interesting to me, because here our able 
friend Dr. Dieffenbach took his theologi- 
eal training. 

On the following morning, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Garyin, and I went to Philadelphia 
and with Dr. Frederick R. Griffin thence 
to Bryn Athyn, Pa., where we saw the 
extraordinary cathedral which the Swe- 
denborgians are building. Standing on a 
noble site commanding the approach to 
the town by two valleys, this cathedral 
reproduces the spirit of the medieval 
Gothie and is a wonderful achievement. 
It is an attempt to worship God by the 
symbol of great beauty, and to make a 
national shrine. 

One cannot visit our churches without a 
sense of humility. I am deeply grateful 
that I am privileged to work at our com- 
mon task and in the company of such 
men as the ministers whose churches 
I have just visited, and with the support 
of such people as form these churches. 


Nobel Prize to Pasadena Liberal 


| Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Pasadena, Calif., 
who has been awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physics for 1923, is one of the trustees of 
the Neighborhood Church, Rey. Bradford 
Leavitt, minister, and a regular attendant 
at the church services. The experiment is 
being tried in Pasadena of a union be- 
tween the Unitarian Church and the 
Neighborhood Chureh or West Side Con- 
gregational Church, one of the oldest reli- 
gious societies in the city. Mr. Leavitt is 
Unitarian. At the present time there is 
strong probability that the temporary 
union will be made permanent. Dr. Mil- 
likan was speaker, recently, at the Pres- 
byterian church in Pasadena, where fun- 
damentalists and modernists attend. He 
did not hesitate to state with emphasis 
the modern position. Dr. Millikan is 
chairman of the executive council of the 


~Allyn for Mr. Potter. 
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California Institute -of Technology. ~ He | 


is the seventh American to win a Nobel 
prize in the twenty-two years since the 
awards were first made. Of twenty-six 
scientists who have won the award in 
physics since 1901, Dr. Sullivan is the sec- 
ond American, the other being Dr. A. A. 
Michelson of the University of Chicago, 
who conducts experiments every year at 
Pasadena. Dr. Millikan will go to Stock- 
holm either in December or in January, 
to receive the $40,000 cash award, and the 
diploma and medal which are to be con- 
ferred. He was awarded the prize in 
recognition of his success in isolating the 
electron. 


Mr. Hobart Afield 


Albert W. Hobart, who entered on his 
duties as the first field secretary of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
November 1, is visiting student groups in 
the Middle Atlantic and Midwestern 


States during December for the purpose 


of strengthening and extending the influ- 
ence of the Federation. The Federation 
was organized last July at the Isles of 
Shoals, N.H.,- with the object of uniting 
students in the colleges and universities 
of the United States and Canada for the 
promotion of Liberal religion. 

Mr. Hobart- first visited, December 8, 
the Unitarian Students’ Club at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., which has voted to become 
a chapter of the Federation. The follow- 


ing day he spent with the Channing Club 


at Cleveland, Ohio, going from there to 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Other cities on his itinerary are Ithaca, 
N.Y., December 14; Rochester, N.Y., De- 
eember 16; and Syracuse, N.¥Y., December 
18. Chapters of the Federation will be 
formed in these cities where interest in 
the purposes of the Federation warrants. 


Fundamentalist and Modernist 
in Debate 
The principals in a series of debates 
on “Fundamentalism versus Modernism” 
which is stirring religious thinking people 
in New York City are Dr. John Roach 
Straton of Calvary Baptist Church and 
Rey. Charles Francis Potter of West Side 
Unitarian Church. Dr. Straton speaks 
for the fundamentalist position, Mr. Pot- | 
ter for the modernist. Justice William H. 
Black of the Supreme Court is the repre- 
sentative for Dr. Straton, and Robert 8 
The first debate 
was held Thursday, December 20, in Cal- 
yary Church. The subjects of the debates 
in the order in which they will be held 
are as follows: First, Resolved, that the: 
Bible is the infallible word of God. Sec- 
ond, Resolved, that God made the earth 
and man by evolution. Third, Resolved, 
the miraculous virgin birth of Jesus 
Christ is a fact and an essential Christian 
doctrine. Fourth, Resolved, that Jesus 
Christ is the only divine son of God. 
Fifth, Resolved, that Jesus Christ will re- 
turn in holy presence to this earth and 
establish the reign of universal peace and 
righteousness. Dr. Straton will present 
the affirmative side and Mr. Potter will 
take the negative for the first, third,’ 
fourth, and fifth debates. Mr. Potter will: 
present the affirmative side in the secon 
debate. 
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120.1 BOYLSTON ST. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *hssrox 


225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Forpande Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


TYPEWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


All makes slightly used machines 


Bibles Personal Use 


Every language, binding, version. 
Price suited to any pocketbook. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5c, each; $2.00 
per 50; $3.00 per 100 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The “MONEY EARNING” PLAN 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 


of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184.WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


es 


ee ee ee 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Shes. following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


Ne] 


Wen et] 


PARKER HOUSE 
CUR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON ‘ 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


= 

: 

HOTEL LENOX = 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON & 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back = 
ex oS ee minutes to A.U.A. Phone H 


hh ITE at 


STOTT eT Stitt 
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Mr. Nobbs Resigns 
and Goes to Florida 


Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, minister of the 
Church of the Unity, Brockton, Mass., for 
the past five years, has offered his resig- 
nation to the congregation, to take effect 
in the immediate future. Mr. Nobbs for 
some time has been in poor health and 
wishes to spend the winter in Florida. 
Mr. Nobbs was born in England and be- 
came a citizen of the United States in 
1891. He is a graduate of Colgate Uni- 
versity and the Colgate Divinity School. 
He was minister of Baptist churches in 
Gloucester, Salem, and North Abington, 
all in Massachusetts. He began Unita- 
rian preaching in Rockland, Mass., later 
holding pastorates in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Marlboro, Mass. His address after 
December 20 will be New Port Richey, 
Paseo County, Fla. 


Dr. Slaten at Berkeley 


The faculty of the Pacific School for 
the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., will be en- 
larged in January by the coming of Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten as Professor of New 
Testament. Dr. Slaten received his train- 
ing at the University of Chicago and in 
Europe, and has an established reputa- 
tion as a New Testament scholar. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


“Tg there not some friend you can make 
happy by sending to them this ideal gift, 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER? Fifty-two 
issues full of inspiration, education, fel- 
lowship, service. Each issue contains 
news of our churches, our Laymen’s 
League chapters, the various branches of 
the Alliance, as well as news of the two 
organizations for our young people. In 
addition it contains most interesting news 
items of what the world in general is 
doing. It has interesting discussions ; has 
entertaining stories for children; reviews 
the best and latest books. Have you not 
a friend who would appreciate such a 
gift? If you have, send his name and 
address together with your remittance to 
Miss Ethel Hyde Clarke, 123 Colonial 
Avenue, Montreal, who will be glad to 
forward it for you. The subscription 
price is Three-fifty ($3.50) a year in 
Canada.” 

This card has been sent to every home 
in the Montreal parish. 


Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn 


Rey. Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn died 
at his home, Cambridge, Mass., Monday, 
December 10. Mr. Schermerhorn received 
his M.A. in 1865 from Williams College. 
He graduated from Yale Divinity School, 
1868. He was ordained in Boston, Mass., 
the same year. His pastorates were as 
follows: Church of the Unity, Boston, 
Mass., 1869 to 1873; Buffalo, N.Y., 1873 
to 1878; Newport, R.I., 1878 to 1883; St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., 1884 to 1890; St. John’s Hpiscopal 
Church, Arlington, Mass., 1890 to 1896. 
He was missionary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Ottawa, Canada, 
Richmond, Va., and Willimantic, Mass., 
from 1897 to 1902. 
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Supreme Artistic Quality in Christmas Cards 


from the Paintings of 


N. C. WYETH, America’s Leading I]lustrator 


MR. WYETH, noted for his historic panels and illustrations for juvenile classics, 
has interpreted exquisitely the spirit of Jesus as revealed in the parables of 
The Child, The Net, The Leaven, The Barren Fig Tree, The Hidden Treasure 
and The Secret Growth of the Seed. 


THESE UNIQUE and inexpensive cards bear a message from Him whose birth we 
commemorate, in illuminated text by T. B. Hapgood, after the style of the 
beautiful old missal pages. 


Published in the form of 6 in. x 814 in. folders 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Now on Sale, 25 Cents Each, at 
UNITY HOUSE, 7 PARK SQUARE 


Bookshop, 16 Beacon Street 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


This is the season of cheer, of happiness and of gifts. What 
better gift than a book of readings! One that may be read during the 
year with the assurance of finding a message of inspiration and hope. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. Hastings $1.65 postpaid 
Verse and prose selections from such writers as Charles Gordon Ames, Phillips Brooks and John 
W. Chadwick. 


APPLES OF GOLD, by Clara Bancroft Beatley $1.15 postpaid 
Here may be found apples of golden verse gathered from some of the choicest gardens of poetry. 


LIVING IN EARNEST, by Charles E. St. John 85 cents postpaid 
ey poe aes of daily readings selected from the sermons and writings of the late Rev. Charles E. 
. John. 


ONE HUNDRED ONE-MINUTE SERMONS, by Lewis G. Wilson $1.00 postpaid 
Concise, dignified, forceful, convincing, they say the right things in the right way, about many 
subjects that concern everybody. 


THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by Stanton Coit 


Flexible Leather, $2.00 postpaid 
Gathered from many sources, this is one of the best collections of ethical scriptures. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Ince. 


25 BEACON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
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An Ancient Sanctuary Renewed 


For one hundred and fifty years the meet- 
ing-house of the First Congregational So- 
ciety of Hubbardston, Mass., has stood as 
a conspicuous landmark of Northern 
Worcester County, 1015 feet: above sea 
level. With alterations in 1842 and again 
in 1869, it has been the place of worship 


of many men and women who have taken 
a prominent part in the world's affairs. 
Jonas G. Clark, for whom Clark Uni- 
yersity was named, was a child of this 
parish. He was born, married, and bap- 
tized here, and received into membership. 
One need only mention such names as 
Greenwood and Marean and the many 
Clark families, to awaken in the minds of 
readers of THE REGISTER memories of 
their own experiences or their family tra- 
ditions. The meeting-house was erected 
during the pastorate of the first minister 
in town, Rey. Nehemiah Parker, who was 
ordained in 1770 and remained until 1800. 
Next came David Kendall, 1802-10; then 
Samuel Gay, 1810-27. During Mr. Gay’s 
pastorate, differences of opinion became 
manifest, and when he was dismissed, it 
was discovered that three-fourths. of the 
town favored a more liberal. ministry, 
while a considerable majority of the 
church adhered to the pastor. In April, 
1827, the seceding members organized the 
First Calvinistic Church of Hubbardston, 
and made Mr. Gay their minister. Of 
course those who remained with the town 
still constituted the First Church, and, 
owing to the prevalence of liberal doc- 
trines, this First Congregational Church 
and Society have borne the name “Uni- 
tarian,”’ and have been a part of the 
Unitarian denomination ever since its 
first existence in New England. Those 
who withdrew built a new house of wor- 
ship, and have continued under their 
own pastors, as the Evangelical Congrega- 
tional Church and Society. The subse- 
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quent pastors of the Unitarian church, 
aside from those who supplied but a 
short time, have been: A. Dumont Jones, 
1828-32; Ebenezer Robinson, 1833-36; 
Claudius Bradford, 1840-45; George T. 
Hill, 1847-52; A. S. Ryder, 1855-60; Seth 
Saltmarsh, 1864-66; Benjamin F. McDan- 
iel, 1869-72; George F. Clark, 1883-89; 
F. O. Eggleston, 1889-91; William Chan- 
ning Brown, 1895-99; Joseph M. Seaton, 
1899-1910; Joseph C. Allen, 1910-11; Ev- 
erett S. Treworgy, 1911-12; Horace R. 
Hubbard, 1913 to the present time. 

During the past summer and autumn 
extensive repairs and much needed im- 
provements have been made. A wide stair- 
way from the lower vestibule to the upper 
has replaced the narrow one. In the main 
auditorium, the ceiling, walls, and pews 
have been newly colored. The decorations 
are early Colonial. The ceiling and ar- 
chitectural lines, including the pews, are 
Colonial white. The walls, which are 
plain, are of a soft shade of gray. The 
frieze at the top of the wall is treated in 
Grecian fretwork of a deeper tone of gray. 
Other details are in antique mahogany. 
New cushions for the pews and the pulpit 
sofa have been put in, and new carpets 
for the aisles. The room is lighted by 
electricity. 

Sunday, November 4, was made a rally 
day. At the morning meeting, when the 
pastor preached, five persons were wel- 
comed to membership in the church by 
receiving the right hand of fellowship. 
At five o’clock that afternoon a vesper 
service was held, with a large congrega- 
tion, comprising, in addition to the _ha- 
bitual worshipers, the pastors of the Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches with 
many of their people, and visitors from 
other towns. The pastor led the devo- 
tional exercises and spoke concerning the 
aged church members and the former pas- 
tors who are still living. A letter was 
read from the oldest member, now ninety- 
two, and from Rey. William Channing 
Brown, who is one of the three living 
ex-pastors. Rev. BH. 8S. Treworgy of 
Ashby, another ex-pastor, presented his 
greetings and congratulations in person. 
The address of the hour was given by 
Rey. Howard A. Pease of Fitchburg, who 
set forth the liberal principle of welcom- 
ing and using “things both old and new.” 
Following the religious exercises the com- 
pany repaired to the hall below, where a 
social hour was enjoyed in conversation 
and in partaking of light refreshments. 

Here in this beautiful temple, the old 
and the new blend harmoniously to in- 
spire the people, as we continue to bear 
witness, much needed, to the truth and 
beauty of Unitarian Christianity. 


King’s Chapel and Christmas 


For the week beginning December 24 
there will be no regular daily services at 
King’s Chapel. There will be carol sing- 
ing in the Chapel at 10 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve, to which a cordial invitation is 
given to all who care to participate. On 
Christmas morning, a service of Morning 
Prayer at 11 o’clock will be held at King’s 
Chapel, with a sermon by Dr. Howard N. 
Brown, minister emeritus of the church, 
and with special organ and choir music. 
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Don’t Fail to Visit 


y° Old’ GREY HOUSE 


58-60 ANDERSON STREET 
(off Pinckney), BOSTON 


Special Luncheon 12 to 2 Afternoon Tea 
4 (Waffles) 3 to 5 
Dinner (Week-days) 6to 8 Sundays 12.30 to 2.30 


5.30 to 7.30 


BOOKSHOP and LENDING LIBRARY 
CHRISTMAS CARDS and GIFTS 
Carouine Len Carter, Mgr. 

Telephones: HAYMARKET 0227 and 
BOWDOIN 0864-M 


Six minutes from Park Street 
(Unitarians specially welcome) 


NEW ENGLAND 
Sanitarium and Hospital 


cA homelike health vetveat in 
beautiful Middlesex Fells Res- 
ervation. Surgical, medical and 
maternity eases. No contagious, 
mental or nervous diseases 
accepted. Write for booklet. P.O. 
addvess, Melrose, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


TOYS 


SILVER SURPRISE, Tinsel tube holding six 
toys, 30 cents, 4 for $1.00. Write for circular. 
Mistress Party R. Comrort, Cambridge 40, 
ass. 


| 


MUSIC 


. No stamps. 
. 89th Street, Cleve- 


MY OWN PERSONAL STATIONERY 


NAME AND ADDRESS printed on 100 double 
sheets or 200 single sheets of white Hammer- 
bond paper, 
boxed, 
84 Asbury Avenue, Ocean Grove, N.J. 


POSITION WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN of refinement and 
ability desires position as housekeeper for one 
or two adults. JExcellent cook and home- 
maker. Amiable disposition. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Mrs. JAN ApAams, The 
Squamscott House, Exeter, N.H. 


“MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to MuTuaL Arp ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Highest endorsements. Price 50 cents. 
THD SHAKESPEARH CLUB, Camden, Me. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
trust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRopucTS 
Satus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


CHRISTMAS 


Behold I bring you 
GOOD TIDINGS 
of great joy. which 
shall be to all 
people 


Would Unite 


Two Ministerial Organizations 


At the recent joint meeting of the 
Ministerial Union and the Ministers’ 
Institute it was voted informally that 
the sentiment of the meeting is in favor 
of uniting the two organizations. At 
a joint meeting of the directors of the 
Institute and the Union it was agreed 
that a regular meeting of the Institute 
ought to be arranged in 1924 as in pre- 
war times, at which it shall be deter- 
mined what the membership of the In- 
stitute desire for the future. All Unita- 
rian ministers are invited to send sug- 
gestions as to time, place, and program 
of such an Institute meeting to the sec- 
retary, Rev. James C. Duncan, Clinton, 
Mass., not later than January 20, 


New Liberal Movement 


The Liberal movement conducted under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian 
Association held the first of a series of 
meetings of public worship, at its new 
quarters, Jamaica Avenue, Hollis, N.Y., 
Sunday evening, November 25. The sery- 
ice was conducted by Rev. Edwin Fairley. 
The next service is announced for the 
Sunday after Christmas, which will be 
the first of the series of weekly vespers, 
with Unitarian ministers in charge. The 
Sunday-school meets by departments to 
permit Miss Lawrance to teach each class. 
The Primary Department meets Sunday 
at 945 a.m., the Junior Department at 
11 a.mM., and the high-school group at 7 
in the evening. The adult class meets 
Wednesday evening at 8. The subject is 
the New Testament. 


Program of Germantown Laymen 


The program of meetings of the Ger- 
mantown,.Mass., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, beginning Friday, January 25, is 
as follows: January 25, dinner for mem- 
bers and their friends at the Germantown 


Cricket Club, postprandial address by Guy | 


Bundaker, president of International Ro- 
tary Clubs, subject, “Business Ethics” ; 
Sunday, February 17, address by Dr. 
Edward Potts Cheyney, Professor of 
European History in the University of 
Pennsylvania, subject, “Law in History”; 
Friday, February 22, Washington’s Birth- 
day patriotic celebration, address by Hon. 
William ©. Ferguson, judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, No. 3, of Philadelphia, 
subject, “The American Constitution” ;. 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


= 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. dégree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 


| For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 


| ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
| generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada } 


| Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 


religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr.*Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 15. Will you contribute to 
the happiness of these children and share inthe Christ- 
mas Cheer? Send checks to Franx L. Locxs, President. 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 


for children who need foster-home care 


“Thanks to generous friends, nearly 150° 
wards of the Mission, in homes which have been 
selected for them, will enjoy the delights of 
the Christmas season with even greater zest 
than those who have always had comfortable 
homes. 

The extension of such work is only limited 
by finances.” 

Prestwent, GEORGE R. woe 

Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E, SALTONSTALL. 


Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER Re ELI 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D.,. 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


. EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
: INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious = tuce tiaras 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total atrenadees 
to date exceeds 73,000. 


_Through the publication and distribution of lit- 


erature—650,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through’ its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Friday, March 28, address by Rey. 
Roger S88. Forbes, subject, “President 
Coolidge”; Sunday, April 138, address by 
Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Swarthmore College, subject, 
“Dealing in Futures”; Friday, April 26, 
informal address by Dr. J. Lester Wood- 
bridge, subject, “The Music in the Air’; 
Friday, May. 28, meeting for members and 


their sons; 


Saturday, June 14, annual 
summer outing of the League. 


Five Pages of News 


Nearly five pages of news which THE 
Recister desired very much to print in 


this number must be carried over to a 


later issue on account of the limitations 
of space, 
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in the spirit of Jesus.” 


\ Education at the Isles of Shoals. 


Che Cnitarian Laymen’s League 


The Christian Register 


CRACRCUSAGRES: 


April 11, 1919 


as the year comes to a closing, is wont to make reckoning of the past twelvemonth, so 
that it may the more clear-mindedly renew its consecration and reaffirm its objective for 
the coming years: “to promote the worship of God and the love and service of mankind 


The League held Unitarian Preaching Missions in ten 
strategic American centers. Through these and the mis- 
sions of former years the message of the Liberal Faith has 
been carried to 77,000 people. : 


The League conducted its Third Institute for Religious 
At these institutes, 494 
persons have received training for Sunday-school work. 


| The League printed and distributed thousands of pieces of 
' literature for the diffusion of the -principles of Liberal 
'teligion. During its four years, the League has issued 


692,000 leaflets, pamphlets, and cards, 


“The League gave nation-wide publicity to the activities of 


The 289 chapters concentrated their efforts on one or more 
specific local activities. A composite picture shows that 


- they increased church attendance, furnished superintendents 


and teachers and otherwise contributed to the success of 
the Sunday-school, put their churches on a sounder finan- 
cial basis, aided the work of the young people, took 
charge of and financed the church advertising, conducted 
discussion forums on topics of present-day interest, pro- 
vided courses of public lectures by prominent speakers, 
conducted services during the illness of the minister or 
during his absence on mission work or summer vacation, 


During the Past Cwelvemonth 


Unitarian agencies, supplying “live” news to 1,500 periodi- 
cals in the United States and Canada. 


The League conducted its fourth annual Ministers’ Institute 
at New Haven, where 216 ministers were afforded an 
opportunity for fellowship, inspiration, and: the helpful 
interchange of ideas. 


The League, through its Church Attendance Campaign, 
directed the acquisition of valuable statistics on the strength 
of the Unitarian churches and the interest of their members 
in the religious services. 


The League strove for the more intimate participation of 
laymen in the church services, through its promotion of 
Laymen’s Sunday. 


promoted local civic improvements, lent support to the 
Boy Scouts, Big Brothers, and Father and Son movements, 
maintained laymen’s musical organizations and arranged 
programs by leading artists, staged benefit entertainments 
for church activities, raised money for the renovation of 
the church building, did the physical labor of various 
building, repairing, and cleaning jobs, printed notable 
sermons of their ministers, enlisted the active interest of 
college and university students in Unitarianism, actively 
promoted the principles of Liberal religion against the 
militant forces of reaction. ; 


To all its friends and co-workers within and without our denomination the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League extends best wishes for a Christmas made glad with the spirit of Him 
whose birth we commemorate and a New Year made happy with unstinted service to 


mankind. 3 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SEVEN PARK SQUARE, 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO 


~ BOSTON, MASS. 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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PLEASANTRIES 


, 


Fair Lady: “Is there no _ succor?’ 
Brave Knight: “Yes, I’m coming.”— 
Awgwan. 


“What 
“Oh, a big whale.” 


“Daddy, how big is a whale?” 
kind of a whale?” 
“How big ?’—Life. 


Foreman: “What about carrying some 
more bricks, Murphy?” Murphy: “I 
ain’t feeling well, guv’nor; .I’m trembling 
all over!” ‘Well, then, lend a hand with 
the sieve.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“T thought,’ said the disappointed 
friend, “you tuld me this election was 
going to be a walk-over.” “Well,” an- 
swered the former candidate, “it was. I 
was the doorstep.”—Washington Star. 


An impecunious tenant had not paid the 
rent of his room for several months. 
“Look here,” said the landlord, “I’ll meet 
you half-way. I am all ready to forget half 
of what you owe!” “Right. I’ll meet you. 
I'll forget the other half!”’—Buen Humor. 


“At times you seem to be manly enough, 
and then at other times you’re absurdly 
effeminate. Why on earth is it?” ‘“Hr— 
ah—heredity,” he answered. “Heredity?” 
“Yes. You see half my ancestors were 
men and the other half women.”—WMinne- 
apolis Tribune. 


A teacher in a public school was try- 
ing to instill a little grammar into her 
class of defective children. Selecting a 
rather unusual specimen she said: “Mary, 
you may tell me the names of the 
genders.” ‘“They’re muscular and feline,” 
was Mary’s startling reply.—Judge. 


The class in Roman history had been 
directed to write a paragraph on “Perse- 
cution of the Christians during the third 
century.” Wrote one youth, after deep 
thought, “Persecution of the Christians 
during the third century— It was some- 
thing fierce.”—Hverybody’s Magazine. 


The oculist stood before his patient, 
directing her attention to the chart of 
letters, from large to small, as follows: 
XZYPB, YMOIGL, HPNQDG, ete. Said 
he: “But surely, my dear young lady, you 
can read this top line?’ Young Lady: 
“I—I’m afraid I can’t speak Russian, 
doctor. Perhaps if you had one in 
French . . .’—London Mail. 


Miss Murphy is a teacher in one of the 
lower-grade schools at Northampton 
Mass. She was teaching her pupils tc 
repeat in concert the Twenty-third Psalm 
‘She felt that one little boy was not say 
ing it correctly. The next time the clas: 
recited the psalm she stood near this boy 
and found, when it came to the vers¢ 
“Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow 
me,” ete, he said, “Surely, good Miss 
Murphy shall follow me all the days of 
my life.” 8. 


Bishop Tuttle told this story: “There 
/ Was once a worldly parson in Philadelphia 
|—a great fox-hunter—whom a_ Spruce 
|\Street Friend took in hand. ‘Friend,’ said 
(the Quaker, ‘I understand thee’s clever 
jat fox-catching.” ‘I have a few equals 
‘and no superiors at that sport,’ the par- 
‘Son complacently replied. ‘Nevertheless 
‘friend,’ said the Quaker, ‘if I were a fox 
‘I would hide where thee would never find 
‘me.’ ‘Where would you hide?’ asked the 
‘yparson. ‘Friend,’ said the Quaker, ‘I 
would hide in thy study.’ ” 
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THE PROMISED LAND 


Fifteen Years Ago We 


started for the Service Pension land for 
a modest pension of $600 a year for our 
older ministers who had served twenty 
years or more and reached the age of 
sixty-five. 


Three-fourths of the Journey 
has been completed—$450 has at last 


been paid as a pension. Help us to 
keep on moving by your generous 


Annual Contributions to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treas. 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Henry M. Williams, Vice-President. 
Robert S, Loring, Treasurer. 


THE HILLS OF GOD 


By REV. MILES HANSON 
of Roxbury, Mass. 
$2.00 a copy 
Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 
22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
"GIVE FAULTLESS REFRIGERATION 


Your dealer will be glad to tell you about them 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


VICTOR Por table= 
STEREOPTICON 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 
WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 
YICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH Co. INC 
BS 5503 VICTOR: BLDG, DAVENPORT. IOWA 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tum CHRISTIAN 
RYGISTHR 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


Orher College Grade Courses open in September _ 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. ° 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach December 23. Church services at 11 A.M. 
Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 


mont Streets. Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rev. Harold H. B. 
Speight, December 23, 11 A.m. Daily services 
at 12.15 p.m. except Saturdays. Vesper sery- 
ices Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor. 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev, 


Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus, 
9.45 a.m., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 a.M., morning service, 


Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o'clock, All Souls Church of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and_ children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. Sunday morning, 
December 23, Christmas service followed by the 
unveiling and dedication of the Theodore 
Chickering Williams memorial. - : 


WEST NEWTON—FIRST UNITARIAN SO- 
CIETY, corner of Washington and Highlands 


Streets. Rev. Paul S. Phalen, minister. 10.50 
A.M., “Christmas service, sermon, and Com- 
munion. 4.30 P.M.,; a Mystery Play, “The 


Nativity,” music and words from old French 
Noéls by Linda Ekman and WBlizabeth Fyffe. 
'Pageantry directed by Charlotte R. Phalen. 
Music under direction of the church organist 
and choirmaster, BH. Rupert Sircom. 
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